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CULTURAL VALUES IN ELEMENTARY FRENCH’ 


D. C. CABEEN 
Professor of Romance Languages, Vanderbilt University 


The problem of how we are to impart cultural values in the teaching 
of elementary French seems at first sight very difficult. The very 
nature of the American society with which we have to deal seems to 
make such things as “cultural values” out of the question. The tre- 
mendous economic boom which has come to America since the World 
War has brought us most of the money in the world, and has placed 
millions of our citizens in a position to aspire to furnish their children 
with a better education than they themselves had. Yet I fear that, 
in most cases, this aspiration does not go any further than a craving 
for the merest externals—the seal of a high-school or a college degree, 
without any of its disciplines. Many of our fellow citizens, barely 
emerging (may we not say?) from illiteracy themselves, have not 
the slightest idea of even the existence of what we may broadly call 
“cultural studies” and “esthetic values.” Naturally they have, for the 
most part, only distrust for ideas which they not only do not under- 
stand, but are totally incapable of understanding. How can we doubt 
this when we see that many men—often those with the higher degrees, 
even on our college faculties, to say nothing of some who occupy im- 
portant executive positions in our public-school systems—have noth- 
ing but contempt for what they call “unpractical” subjects? 


‘A paper read before the Modern Language Section of the Convention of the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association, 1926. 
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MATERIALISM AND CULTURE 


At first sight, therefore, the cultural subject has almost insuperable 
handicaps to overcome in order to maintain itself. Yet the very 
prevalence of materialism, its apparent triumph even, may be work- 
ing toward our ends; for when the crass utilitarian has seemingly 
attained his ends, he has often—unknowingly, of course—contributed 
to the advancement of the element which he despises or ignores. 
When cultural subjects are no longer obligatory, they may become the 
refuge of an élite, and the work done in them then repays by its ex- 
cellence for the smallness of the number pursuing it. 

Not that I have anything but admiration for practical and voca- 
tional subjects. I am perfectly willing to admit that studying the 
most profitable methods of fattening pigs is better adapted to the 
capacities and needs of most of humanity than pronouncing the haunt- 
ing syllables of Homer or the golden prose of Anatole France. Nor 
is it at all unnatural that the majority of the taxpayers should reward 
with their favor the men who can teach their young how to sell vacuum 
cleaners and write movie scenarios. If I object to anything, it may 
be, possibly, the awarding of the degrees of Bachelor or Master of 
Arts or Doctor of Philosophy for diligence, or even proficiency, in like 
subjects. 

Nor should we argue, or even discuss, with the utilitarian or the 
materialist. We shall never convince him of our point of view. Heis 
as honest in applying the word “bunk” to esthetic values as a blind 
man would be in saying that he could not see anything of interest in 
the Louvre. It is useless to ridicule the materialist because he lacks 
a perception with which Nature did not endow him. Furthermore, 
he has on his side the weight of numbers and the trend of an indus- 
trial age and country. Wecan bring him to our terms only by staying 
tightly within the concrete trenches of our college-entrance require- 
ments and by forcing his capitulation when he tries to enter his son 
in one of our cultural colleges. This, of course, he will wish to do, 
since he wants this son to be “as good as anybody”—by which he 
means, to have the social and athletic prestige connected with a cul- 
tural college. This social and athletic prestige may be realistically— 
or cynically, if you prefer—described as the sugar coating which in- 
duces young Americans to swallow their little doses of what some of 
us call “education.” 

But we have now devoted enough time to our friend, the utilitarian. 
Let us, without irritation and without envy, leave him to such happi- 
ness as he can extract from his various mechanical toys, and espe- 
cially from his perfected devices for producing loud and doleful noises. 
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Let us see whether we have anything better to offer to his children— 
whether, as teachers of a language in which some of the most beau- 
tiful aspirations of humanity have been expressed, we cannot use it 
to form a taste for more quiet and more satisfactory pleasures. 


WHAT IS CULTURE? 


To come more definitely to our subject—What shall we take as a 
standard, and what are we to mean when we speak of cultural val- 
ues? Ina recent article I came upon a definition of humanism which 
would do well to cover part of my ground. Humanism was there de- 
fined as “the expression of the individual in the life of the past, and 
the function of history in the life of the present.” This, good though 
it is, covers only a part of the subject. Let us add a definition of art, 
by Firmin Roz. “Art,” says that critic, “consists in rendering one’s 
own, by the originality of one’s expression, what is within the reach 
of everybody in the realm of observation.” Or let me try a definition 
of my own. I sustain that culture is the capacity for the enjoyment 
of beautiful things and thoughts, and can come only as a result of a 
long contact with and permeation by them. To form the cultivated 
man should be one of the aims of education. And at this point, again, 
we need another definition—that education should be a training to 
understand and to enjoy life, and should precede, as well as accom- 
pany, vocational training, which enables us to earn a living, and in 
this way, and in this way only, contributes to our education. All of 
us need a great deal more of both. One sees almost as many people 
making failures of their lives because they do not know what to do 
with their play time as because they have never been trained to em- 
ploy their working time to advantage. This is especially true with 
such an ingenious people as Americans, whose industrial skill (com- 
bined with astounding luck, of course) has left them with a great mar- 
gin of money and time, and little knowledge of how to use this. 


WHAT PHASES OF CULTURE MAY STUDENTS READILY ATTAIN? 


But people are not going to turn to literature, or read it when it is 
required, with the conscious purpose of acquiring a culture. That is 
not the way it comes, in spite of the alluring advertisements of Elbert 
Hubbard’s Scrap Book. People turn to books, as to their other pleas- 
ures, as an escape from the present. They want to be transported 
into another, or an ideal, world—if possible, a brighter and more 
amusing world than the one they know. Yet so poor are most people 
in imagination that they can visualize a better world only as one in 
which they themselves will have more money. They never stop to 
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think that they do not know how to use what they have. It is, and 
always has been, I suppose, the universal dream of most of humanity 
to be rich. Now, there is nothing base or unworthy about this dream. 
It has even, no doubt, inspired many a fine piece of work in various 
fields of human activity. But when this dream is combined with the 
love-dream, then to marry a rich man or woman becomes almost the 
sole theme of the escape literature. Thus we come to the ancient 
Cinderella theme, the subject of about ninety-nine per cent of our 
movies and of the cleaner type of popular fiction. But the roman- 
ticism of this Cinderella dream forms so large a part of the daily lives 
of our students, anyway, that it seems to me we are inflicting no hard- 
ship upon these students in giving them something else during the 
little time they spend on their lessons with us. For this reason we 
must firmly reject the Abbé Constantin, even though it is the most 
generally popular book which our students have offered to them. It 
is not unfair to say of Halévy in this book what Jules Lemaitre said of 
Georges Ohnet—a sort of French Harold Bell Wright or Edgar 
Guest: “Never has an author better expressed the cheap and stereo- 
typed dream which blooms in the secret places of commonplace bour- 
geois minds.” 

If you will agree with me in eliminating the sugar-and-water, “just- 
too-sweet-for-anything” romanticism of Halévy, you will probably 
agree with me that the “raw slices of life” of the realists are hardly 
better adapted to our students—not so much because these young 
people naturally detest realism as because they have had so little ex- 
perience with life that they are unable to realize that photographic 
word-pictures may have a certain beauty which comes from the faith- 
ful portrayal of truth. If you doubt the dislike of students for natu- 
ralism, just try out with a class a play like Becque’s Les Corbeauz; 
and this is realism at its best, free from the sordid sex theme which 
makes much of Zola, Maupassant, and the Goncourts unsuitable for 
class use. Having, then, rejected each of the extremes, let us close 
in a little more toward the middle ground in our search for a theme. 

Everybody wants to be rich; everybody wants to be amused and to 
be thought amusing. One of the most widely spread illusions of hu- 
manity is that one which leads each of us to believe that he has a rare 
sense of humor. At a pinch we may admit that we are not especially 
successful at distilling humor for others, but we certainly feel that we 
appreciate it to the full. Yet this belief is, I submit, like every other 
widely held one, in that it is based neither on observation nor on rea- 
son, but on the tendency we all have to believe whatever is pleasant to 
believe. Let any one who finds such a statement too realistic (or 
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cynical, to use the synonym of dissent) observe what elements in the 
movie excite the amusement of the bulk of the audience; I think that 
he will have to admit that the mass of humanity has scarcely pro- 
gressed beyond some phase of the custard-pie theme of humor. The 
painful fact is that good humor is largely ironical; and irony, as 
Anatole France has pointed out, arouses not amusement, but irrita- 
tion, among “the young women and all simple-minded folk.” The fact 
is clear, and an easy way to prove it is to ask the opinion of some one 
who has been obliged to read Bernard Shaw, but who has not suffi- 
cient intelligence to understand what Shaw means. The answer that 
Shaw is “not constructive” is all the character index one needs. Then! 
again, most of the best of the world’s humor is burlesque, in one form 
or another; and to understand this form of humor, one must know 
what is being burlesqued. Thus we find that even very intelligent 
students often completely miss the point of some of the finest humor 
through no lack of the quality in themselves, but only of background. 
So again we must edge in toward the middle ground. 

I am inclined to suspect that the middle ground, upon which we 
can interest our students and still give them something which they 
can respect and which will leave us respecting ourselves, will be found 
in a high-grade romanticism. We must give our students pleasure 
by evoking a dream, but let it be a noble dream. And among noble 
dreams I would certainly class the one called out by the high adven- 
ture of Treasure Island or, in our own subject, The Three Musket- 
eers. An adolescent who gallops along with D’Artagnan is certainly 
coming nearer cultural ideals than one who sees himself displacing 
the foreman, marrying the boss’ daughter, and owning the box fac- 
tory. Perhaps the most complete example of what I have in mind as 
being worth while in romanticism may be illustrated by Daudet’s 
story, The Siege of Berlin. Much of the best of Daudet, by the way, 
is purely romantic, though most histories of literature class him as a 
naturalist. In this story we find courage, abnegation, the pathos of 
illusion, the evocation of a glorious past, self-sacrifice, and an inspir- 
ing climax. 

Of the cultural or humanistic values defined earlier in our paper, 
many are automatically ruled out of consideration for the use of young 
students, because the understanding and assimilation of such values 
is dependent upon a background and a knowledge of life which young 
students cannot possibly have. But the evocation of an atmosphere, 
especially that of a great moment of history, even when obtained by 
a more or less methodical study of history, is possible, and is better 
liked by young students than in theory we should consider likely. 
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We have to grope about till we see just how much real content our 
students can assimilate. It is an axiom that one who attempts to 
lead and gets too far ahead of his following soon finds himself alone. 
I suppose that most teachers would accept as an ideal that we must 
try to form a taste for good reading. I would go a step farther: We 
should show our students that good reading is more fun than cheap 
reading, and that sound observation, humor (when possible), descrip- 
tion, and portrayal are really going to give them a permanent source 
of enjoyment. I think that we should stress this side more than that 
of duty ; for, after all, young people are like the rest of humanity, only 
more so, in that they want to have a good time. If we use and guide 
this sure instinct, we shall get more from them than if we attempt to 
oppose it. 

A BRIEF READING LIST 


Here follows a list of texts—by no means complete, or even a guide, 
but which may be suggestive. I have tried to arrange this list in an 
ascending order, beginning with the possible, and taking as ideal 
those works toward the end of the list which seem to me to embody 
the most fully the values which I have—somewhat arbitrarily, no 
doubt—classed as cultural. The books in this short list have all been 
edited for classroom use. 


FICTION 
1. Dumas: Les Trois Mousquetaires (Possibly Jules Verne also) 
2. Erckmann-Chatrian: Madame Thérése 

3. Hugo: Les Misérables, Notre-Dame de Paris, Quatre-vingt-treize 
4. Bazin: Les Oberlé 

5. Mérimée: Selected stories—Carmen and other stories 
6. Maupassant: His less realistic stories 

7. Daudet: Short stories—Le Nabab, La Belle-Nivernaise 


HISTORY 
1. Lanson and Deisseignet; Rambaud; Michelet 
2. Sketches of French life, regional stories—Beau Pays de France, etc. 


PHILOSOPHICAL Humor: (Is Moliére possible?) Les Précieuses ridicules? Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, Le Malade imaginaire 


ANATOLE France: Selected stories (Henning’s fine edition)—Le Crime de Syl- 
vestre Bonnard, Le Livre de Mon Ami 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


ROBERT M. BROWN 
College of Education, Providence, R. I. 


Geography is a study of the relationships which exist between the 
physical factors and the human occupants of the earth. Much of the 
teaching of geography today does not measure up to this definition. 
The reason for this may be found in the rapid advance in the scientific 
study of geography during the past twenty years and the changing 
emphasis which has prevailed during the formative period. A per- 
sistent and perceptible lag in the subject as taught, particularly in the 
elementary and grammar grades of the school system, is an expecta- 
ble resultant of this changing aspect. As long as the leaders persisted 
in offering, every few years, a new phase of the subject as the objec- 
tive to be attained, only the alert teacher could keep the pace. The 
slower, and perhaps in this case the wiser, ones would wait until a 
settled program had been arranged, and even then there was no surety 
that the latest pronouncement was final. 


A WONDER PHASE OF DEVELOPMENT 


The textbooks of the early days of geography teaching in this coun- 
try emphasized the remarkable features of the earth. It was the 
“wonder phase” of American geography. Many of the strange de- 
scriptions of these publications were admitted on purely hearsay evi- 
dence; and the more curious the feature, the better, apparently, was 
its chance of being included. In Jedidiah Morse’s Geography Made 
Easy (1800) there may be found, for example, the account of a joint 
snake: 


Its skin is as hard as parchment and as smooth as glass. It is beautifully 
streaked with black and white. It is so stiff, and has so few joints, and those so 
unyielding, that it can hardly bend itself into the form of a hoop. When it is 
struck, it breaks like a pipe stem; and you may, with a whip, break it from the 
tail to the bowels into pieces not an inch long, and not produce the least tincture 
of blood. 


The search for curios, as a content of geography, was vigorously 
pursued, and openly considered as the feature of the text. In support 
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of this one may turn to Dwight’s Geography (1795), a book arranged 
on the catechistic style, which has many questions of this type: 


Q. What curiosities are there in France? 


In Peter Parley’s Method of Telling About Geography (1829), this 
search for the curious has been applied, more than in the earlier 
works, to the customs of peoples; and in this volume may be found the 
origin of some of the statements incorporated in later, and even in 
relatively recent, books. A good type of this is a picture of a Chinese 
man carrying a long pole, from which hang suspended rats and dogs. 
Under the picture is the explanatory title: “A Chinese Selling Rats 
and Puppies for Pies.” 

The inheritance in our present-day teaching of this wonder phase 
may be found in the devotion paid to the highest mountains, the long- 
est rivers, and other superlatives of various kinds; in the introduction 
ef unusual features which, while interesting, are not particularly typ- 
ical of the region being described; and in the vicious practice of re- 
counting the actions of other races in contrast to our own. The Nat- 
ural Bridge of Virginia, which was pictured in Worcester’s Elements 
of Geography (1828), still finds a place among the illustrations of the 
modern textbook, and a set of geography readers extensively used in 
this country has in the volume on Asia a chapter headed, “Curious 
Chinese Customs.” 

THE INVENTORY PHASE 


The “wonder phase” was replaced later by what may be termed 
the “inventory” or “gazetteer” phase of the subject. Rivers, moun- 
tains, capes, bays, islands, cities, and counties multiplied in the text- 
book so rapidly that the pupils were lost in a maze of names. It was 
frankly admitted by many under the domination of this phase of the 
subject that locations were, first and last, the main business of geog- 
raphy. It was at the same time felt that the very magnitude of the 
task needed special devices whereby the pupils could retain in memory 
some part of the teaching... One of these devices was the doggerel 
verse typified by The Poetical Geography, Designed to Accompany 
Outline Maps or School Atlases, to Which Are Added the Rules of 
Arithmetic in Rhyme. This book, written by George Van Waters 
(1851), says in explanation of this style that geography is a branch 
that is studied by nearly all; but how few among the vast number who 
spend years in acquiring a knowledge of it ever retain or remember it; 
and that the author, believing that some mechanical device is neces- 
sary in order to remember so much, would ask leave only to show the 
need and worth of a rhyming system. This is the type of verse: 
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Where Schuylkill and the Delaware convene, 

In Philadelphia, the oldest child of Penn, 

And Harrisburg, the state metropolis, 

On Susquehanna River, none can miss. 

From Philadelphia west, threescore and two, 
Lancaster, in Lancaster County, view; 

On Schuylkill banks is one called Norristown; 

There Reading keeps; there Pottsville sits her down; 
Where Allegheny joins Monongahela, 

Pittsburgh is found, though coal and smoke conceal her. 


This inventory phase has dominated many textbooks to the present 
day, and the practices which have grown out of the slavish use of these 
textbooks are among the most pernicious that are now encountered. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY PHASE 

The third phase of geography teaching in this country was inaugu- 
rated by the introduction of physical geography as a school subject. 
A series of textbooks intended for the upper grades in the grammar 
schools was followed by secondary-school books in physiography. As 
a whole, these were high-grade books, and a rich field of knowledge 
and enjoyment was opened for such as cared to pursue the subject. It 
was unfortunate that the line between pure physical geography and 
pure geography was not at that time clearly drawn, and the overlap- 
ping ground of the two subjects was not definitely shown to be based 
upon purpose rather than content. Because this was not done, many 
items of physical geography were introduced into geography textbooks 
and geography lessons which were irrelevant. The teaching of phys- 
ical geography was, in a number of cases, undertaken chiefly as a fad; 
and all teachers of geography, to keep up to the times, adopted por- 
tions of the newly introduced science. 

Many writers of geography texts of this period are to be accused 
of being too deeply interested in physical geography. At no time was 
the distinction made clear to the majority of superintendents and 
teachers that although the physical factors of the earth, which form 
man’s environment, are necessary for geography instruction, yet the 
items of physiography which are not foundations for a broad geo- 
graphic training so much as as they are pure physiographic geology 
should not be included, even though admitted, as it happened, into 
many geography textbooks. 

Mountains, for instance, were in the textbooks frequently de- 
scribed from the viewpoint of the highest peaks and of their volcanic 


; 
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or non-voleanic origin. Many pupils of this era knew that Mexico 
had three voleanoes—Orizaba, Popocatepetl, and Ixtaccihuati—insig- 
nificant items in the geography of this land; but few knew the great 
plateau, its climate, and its possibilities, which is the very life belt of 
the country. 

From the standpoint of geography, mountains are, first, barriers to 
winds, and, second, barriers to transportation. The former phase 
deals largely with average and not with excessive heights, and the 
latter with the lowest elevations, or passes. Mountains are, further, 
sources of raw materials. With the exception of water, these are 
obtained in the lower levels. Fourthly, mountains are playgrounds— 
using the word in a broad sense; and here, except in sporadic cases, 
no great heights are ordinarily used. 

While geography as a school subject is indebted to the physical- 
geography phase of its history for turning the teacher again to the 
environmental factor, it also suffered from the poor discrimination 
which weighted textbooks and teaching with an undue and unneces- 
sary amount of physiography. 


A COMMERCIAL-INDUSTRIAL PHASE 
Geography textbooks, in the next phase of development of the 


subject, enlarged upon topics concerning commerce and industry. 
Students were insistently told that this is an industrial era, that the 
whole world is a network of industrial and commercial relationships, 
and that, even if there be also other phases, a practical knowledge of 
the countries of the world can be gained better through a study of 
industries than in any other way. 


RELATIONSHIPS, THE MODERN KEYNOTE 


Scarcely, however, had this commercial-industrial phase got into 
full stride when wise counselors began to urge that geography as a 
school subject be allowed to rest upon its own foundations, that of 
more general relationships, and be kept clear from closely allied sub- 
jects with a common ground. The true function of geography was, 
for instance, presented by Fenneman in his presidential address be- 
fore the Association of American Geographers, in 1918, in Baltimore. 

. it may be well to add in plain English that the one thing that is first, 


last, and always geography, and nothing else, is the study of areas in their com- 
positeness or complexity—that is, regional geography. 


It is not to be implied for one brief moment that physiography and the other 
branches named are not geography. They all become so when directed toward a 


*Geographical Review, VII: 172. March, 1919. 
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geographic purpose. But without the touchstone of areal studies there is nothing 
to make physiography other than geology, ecology other than botany, the study of 
natural resources other than economics. 

There is, then, in geography this central core which is pure geography and 
nothing else, but there is much beyond this core which is none the less geography, 
though it belongs also to overlapping sciences. Here belong physiography and 
climatology, mathematical and commercial geography. Still, the seeds are in the 
core, and the core is regional geography, and this is why the subject propagates 
itself and maintains a separate existence. Without regional geography there is 
no reason why geography should be treated as a separate branch. 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


Geographies are, then, recognizing more and more that the unit of 
study in geography is the area or region, and that this region is one of 
physical unity and not one of political unity, unless it chances that the 
physical and political boundaries, as in New England, practically co- 
incide. A study of the relationships of man to his environment in the 
regions of the earth is the peculiar field of geography. 

A French writer, Jean Brunes, in his Human Geography (Rand, 


McNally and Company, 1920), expounds the trend of geography in 
the following words: 


The geography of yesterday was defined as the description of the earth; by 
contrast the new geography is really the science of the earth. It does not con- 
tent itself with merely describing the phenomena; it explains them. It studies 
the development of the different forces which act upon the earth, their processes 
and their consequences. In the second place, it studies those different forces in 
their relation to each other, and the consequences of these relations. As has 
already been stated, scientific geography—modern geography—is dominated by 
two leading ideas—the idea of activity on the one hand and the idea of relation- 


ships on the other. It is no longer an inventory; it is a history. It is no longer 
an enumeration; it is a system. 


Regional treatment and, in the regions, a study of relationships are 


the principles which the modern geography teacher should strive to 
make the central theme of his teaching. 


THE SUPERVISION OF TEACHERS OF 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


F. T. MITCHELL 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, Wilson, Ark. 


The question of more direct supervision of teachers of Vocational 
Agriculture throughout the United States has been uppermost in the 
minds of state supervisors of Agricultural Education during the last 
three years. With the number of men entering this work constantly 
increasing, the time of the supervisor has largely been consumed in 
matters of administration. He has not had the time to see the men 
in the field sufficiently often to know their local conditions and com- 
munity peculiarities. Efficiency could, no doubt, be increased if the 
supervisor could know the conditions in every community where 
schools are located, and because this is recognized to be the case a real 
need for closer supervision has become very evident. 

Two commonly used plans for doing this job of supervision have 
been tried out. Districts embracing a given number of counties have 
been formed, and a district supervisor placed in charge, who is re- 
sponsible to the state supervisor. In some sections of the country, 
where there are a large number of schools in one county, the county 
type of supervision has been practiced. Ohio, North Carolina, and 
Mississippi have done most of the exploring in this new line of super- 
visory work. 

Mr. Coggin, of the State Department of Agricultural Education of 
North Carolina, reported to the conference of the Southern Region, 
held at Hot Springs, Ark., in 1925, the results that had been accom- 
plished in his state by instituting district supervision. 

The eight factors of accomplishment listed by Mr. Coggin have been 
carefully analyzed to see what were the attendant causes for the re- 
sults obtained. Mr. Coggin’s eight points are here given in order. 
They are self-explanatory. 


A. Teachers have programs of work more adapted to needs of their 
communities 


B. More effective work in the classroom, shop, community, and project 
supervision 

C. People of the community have a better understanding of the pur- 
poses of the work as a result of promotional work of supervisors 
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D. Increased interest in part-time and evening-school work on the 
part of the teacher and the farmer 


E. Larger enrollments in all types of classes 


F. The average quality, condition, storage, and arrangement of phys- 
ical equipment have been greatly improved 

G. More accurate reports by both teachers and pupils 

H. Less shifting of teachers and a lower mortality of departments 


An analysis of the particular procedures on the part of the super- 
visor and the other causes which probably underlie the attainment of 
the goals listed by Mr. Coggin is here undertaken—perhaps a rather 
presumptuous task. The goals are given in the above order, and each 
is divided into what seem to be the constituent factors. 


A. Teachers have programs of work more adapted to the needs of 
their communities.— 


EXPLAINING HOW TO ADAPT THE WORK TO THE NEEDS OF THB REGION: 
1. Conference of men, taking up in detail their plan of work 
for the year. 


2. Suggestions of supervisors for ways and means of mak- 
ing work better adapted. 


3. See that the plan is a well-balanced program for the agri- 
culture of the community. 
4. See that the plan has the long-time element involved. 
. Balance the wild notions of the various teachers; avoid 
hobbies. 
. Call in farmers and business men when formulating the 
program, for in most cases they have first-hand infor- 
mation. 


. Someone has said: “In a multitude of counsel there is 
wisdom.” 


B. More efficient work in classroom, shop, community, and project 
supervision.— 


EXPLAINING HOW TO SECURE THIS IMPROVEMENT: 
Classroom: 
1. Proper and systematic use of job-analysis method of 
teaching. 


2. Overcome eccentricities of teacher—diplomatically, of 
course. 


3. Proper spread of the time in the classroom. 
. Better use of laboratory equipment. 
. Better use of farm papers and farm magazines. 


= 


Shop: 


i, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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Proper balance of shop and classroom activity. 
Correlation of shop work and project of the boy. 
Adaptation of the shop to the needs of the boy. 
Values of home-shop work. 


Community : 


or 


. Make your services of value; create a demand for them. 
. Keep a systematic schedule, so you can be located at any 


time when needed. 


. Assist in coéperative marketing. 

. Assist in codperative buying. 

. Act as farm advisor to the community. 

. Keep yourself posted relative to everything that is going 


on in the community in an agricultural way. Know 
the crop conditions of your community. 


Project-Supervision: 


1. 


2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


At a conference of the men, formulate a plan for a mini- 
mum number of project visits. 


. Arrange a systematic schedule for project visitation. 
. Insure knowing value of records, and the ways and 


means of getting them properly kept. 


Pictures of growing crops, of animals, of boys, and of 
their parents will make the job effective. 


. Publicity of records serve to keep interest of boy and 


teacher stimulated. 


. Conduct farm tours, taking your boys along; include 


boys’ projects in rounds of visitation. 


C. People of community have better understanding of purposes of the 


work, ete.— 


THE WAY WHICH THIS UNDERSTANDING CAN BE BROUGHT ABOUT: 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Keep the aims and purposes of the work before the peo- 
ple of the community through the press, both local 
and county, especially when the work is new in that 
section. 

Later, keep the accomplishments of the work in the press, 
local and county. 

Know the editors of the local and county papers. Cul- 
tivate their acquaintance, and get their codperation, 
assistance, and suggestions. 

Have plans of the work and accomplishments of same 
discussed at meetings of civic bodies—merchants’ and 
bankers’ meetings—and let the teacher of agriculture 
be the speaker, or possibly your supervisor, or super- 
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intendent of schools, or county superintendent of ed- 
ucation. 


5. Acquaint business men and bankers with plans for the 
work, and get their codperation and assistance. 


D. Increased interest in part-time and evening-school work on part 


of both the teacher and the farmers of the commu- 
nity.— 


How SUCH MIGHT BE BROUGHT ABOUT: 


1. The supervisor may act as booster for these classes. 


2. The personality of the supervisor or teacher may be the 
drawing card. 


8. Civic organizations, bankers, and merchants may become 
interested in these classes because of the fact that they 
realize the need for such courses. 


E. Larger enroliments in all types of classes.— 
HOW SUCH MIGHT BE BROUGHT ABOUT: 
1. Interest on the part of the people of the community 


through a better understanding of the plan of work 
for the community. 


2. An opportunity for farmers to exchange ideas and opin- 
ions would cause interest. ; 

3. Superintendent of schools, county superintendent of ed- 
ucation, board members, bankers, merchants, civic 
bodies, all boosting the department, may cause this 
increased enrollment. 


4. The personality of the teacher will serve as a drawing 
card for the department. 


5. Popularizing the work of the department will increase 
enrollment. 


F. The average quality, condition, storage, and arrangement of phys- 
ical equipment has been decidedly improved.— 
How THIS IMPROVEMENT IS BROUGHT ABOUT: 
1. Pride on part of the teacher in having things well or- 
dered and cared for. 
. Constructive criticism from supervisor. 


2 

3. Frequent visits from farmers and business men to the 
department. 

4 

5 


. Visiting departments in other schools. 


. Improvement for storage may have been brought about 
by having provision made for more room for the de- 
partment. 

. Added space may have resulted in better arrangement. 


. Added interest from the community may have provided 
funds for improvement of equipment. 


aD 
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G. More accurate and prompt reports of both teachers and pupils.— 
THESE BELOW MAY HAVE BEEN CONTRIBUTING CAUSES: 


Teachers: 


a or 


. System of schedule of reports, of dates due, of forms, etc. 
. Simplified system of reports. 
. Having something worth while to report will add interest 


to the job. 


. Knowing reports must be in on time will sometimes be a 


factor. 


. Summary of these reports many times can be used for 


publicity. 


. The habit of making the reports daily is sometimes an 


element in this connection. 


Students: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 


Students will know the job of keeping records and re- 
ports must be done, and will do it. 

They will have an interest in the job, and make reports 
because they know how. 


Comparison of records of all students will serve as an 
element of interest. 


Sometimes the job of record keeping can be made attrac- 
tive by rewards. 


H. Less shifting of teachers and lower mortality of departments.— 
ATTENDANT CAUSES FOR LESS SHIFTING OF TEACHERS: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


With a long-time program, teachers do not run out of 
something new. 

Better organized condition of work makes the job more 
interesting for the teacher. 


Having properly fitted community program will make 


work more pleasing and attractive and naturally more 
interesting. 


. The personal equation will enter this phase of the ques- 


tion. 


. An appreciative community makes a pleasant place to 


work, and this appreciation will be in direct propor- 
tion to the way Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this analysis are 
handled. 


. Sometimes intervention by supervisors with board mem- 


bers and school superintendent on behalf of a teacher 
will be a factor. 


REASONS FOR A LOWER MORTALITY OF DEPARTMENTS: 
A functioning department is decidedly alive. 


1. 
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2. Creation of the desire on the part of the people of the 
atta to see the department thrive and do its 
st. 


3. With proper kind of program and personality, the 
teacher can so blend his department into the life and 
‘activities of the community that the people will not 
want to see the department cease to exist. 


4. That the department stands for something definite, has 
something definite to do, will be a big factor in low- 
ered mortality. 


If the plan of district supervision could be made to function as suc- 
cessfully in other states as it has in North Carolina, there could be no 
question as to its being justified and well worthy of emulation by every 
state in the Union. The ideas herein presented are intended to en- 
courage experiment, analysis, and exchange of experiences as to the 
concrete practices by which the supervision of the teaching of Voca- 
tional Agriculture can best be developed and improved. 


. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE LAW RELATING 
TO CERTAIN SCHOOL MATTERS 


III 


CARTER V. GOOD 
Miami University 


This is the concluding paper of a series of three which have ap- 
peared in consecutive numbers of the PEABODY JOURNAL. The series 
attempts to present the ruling law on seven matters important in 
school affairs. This third paper sets forth the law on two topics: 
The Forfeiture, Because of Marriage, of a Female Teacher’s Contract 
and The Exclusion of Pupils Because of Non-Vaccination and the 
Enforcement of the Compulsory Attendance Law. 


I 
MARRIAGE AND FORFEITURE OF FEMALE TEACHER’S CONTRACT 


It may be stated as a general rule that marriage of a woman teacher 
during the school year does not operate to forfeit her contract even 
where a marriage clause is written into the contract. It may be con- 
sidered that marriage is an institution so fundamental to the well- 
being of society that the courts are unwilling to uphold a decision 
which makes it impossible for a woman teacher to become married 
during the school year and retain her position. The courts consider 
that if boards employ potential wives and mothers as teachers, it is 
no more than natural that marriage and subsequent motherhood will 
take place in some instances. There are cases, however, which show 
that the courts take varying viewpoints of the question. 

In a West Virginia case,’ in discussing the question whether the 
marriage of a female teacher was a good ground for the revocation 
of her appointment under the statute quoted by the court, the court 
said: 

Was plaintiff's marriage after her appointment good ground for revocation? 
While the fact of marriage was evidently the one, and the only one, on which 
defendant founded its action, it is apparently not relied upon, for it was not cov- 


ered by briefs or oral arguments. The only grounds of removal prescribed by 
Section 58, Chapter 45, Serial Section 2099, Code 1913, are “incompetency, neg- 


*Jameson v. Bd. of Ed., 74 W. Va. 389, 81 S. E. 1126. 
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lect of duty, intemperance, profanity, cruelty, or immorality.” Marriage is not 
covered by any of these, and therefore does not constitute in and of itself ground 
for removal. . . . We have no question of absence or neglect of duty, or other 
grounds of removal, present in the case. As marriage is not a ground of removal 
under the statute of this state, the action of the board in removing plaintiff, or in 
revoking or attempting to revoke its action, is unfounded. 


It is interesting to note that this case had gone through the two 
lower courts before the above decision was handed down. 


It appeared in a New York case? that a by-law of the Brooklyn Bor- 
ough school law provided that if a female teacher should marry, her 
place would become vacant. The charter of Greater New York in one 
section provided that members of the educational staff should continue 
to hold their positions subject to removal for cause, and in another 
section provided that a borough president or an associate superintend- 
ent was authorized to prefer charges against teachers “for gross con- 
duct, insubordination, neglect of duty, or general inefficiency,” and 
that the school board should then determine the case and fix the fine, 
penalty, or punishment. It was held that the by-law was in conflict 
with the charter and did not operate to vacate the position of a woman 
teacher on her marriage without the affirmative action of the school 
board as prescribed by the charter. In the intermediate appellate 
court it was held that the by-law was a reasonable one, but on appeal 
that question was expressly left undecided. 


A decision® in the District of Columbia is that, under Act of Con- 
gress, June 20, 1906, paragraph 2, a rule of the board of education in 
the District of Columbia that a teacher’s place shall become vacant on 
her marriage is void. 


A 1923 decision in Wisconsin‘ was in favor of the teacher. A fe- 
male teacher was married in March, 1921, finished the school year, 
signing the records with her maiden name, in violation of a rule, and 
did not report her marriage until prior to the beginning of school 
work in September, 1921. She was suspended during the school year 
1921-22, and by reason of this suspension could get no regular work 
in the schools (public) of Milwaukee. The court awarded her a bal- 


ance of $1,730 due for salary plus interest and attorney’s fees. The 
court said: 


The action of the board of school directors in discharging relator from her 
position as teacher was unwarranted, unjustifiable, unlawful, and void; that she 
is entitled to her position as a teacher in such public schools as was held by her 


*People v. Maxwell, 177 N. Y. 494, 69 N. E. ee 
*Blair v. U. S., ex rel. Hellman, 45 App. D. C. 3 
‘State v. Bd. of Sch. Dir. of Milwaukee, 191 N. W. 746 (1923). 
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until September 5, 1921; that she is entitled to credit for teaching experience for 
such school year of 1921 to 1922; that the action of both the board and superin- 
tendent in suspending her as such teacher should be vacated and set aside, and she 
should be paid the amounts above stated, for which she was entitled to judgment 
against the city and to the writ of mandamus as judged. 


The court held that in signing her maiden name she had shown no 
willful and intentional flouting of authority, and that no harm had 
resulted from her failure to give immediate notice of her marriage. 
Furthermore, the rule of the board was silent as to how soon the mar- 
riage should be reported. 

In the Oregon case,® after Maud L. Marsh was a permanently em- 
ployed teacher, on the day she was married she received an oral notice 
that she had been dismissed therefor. There was a marriage clause 
in the contract which the teacher had signed. The court did not sus- 
tain the contention of the board that marriage rendered a teacher 
inefficient. The language of the judge was: 


The reason advanced by the board is that after marriage a woman may devote 
her time and attention to her home rather than to her school work. It would be 
just as reasonable to adopt a rule that if a woman teacher joined a church it 
would work an automatic dismissal from the schools on an imagined assumption 


that the church might engross her time, thought, and attention, to the detriment 
of the schools. 


There are a number of cases which hold that under certain condi- 
tions the board is justified in dismissing a teacher because of mar- 
riage or the results of marriage. In New York,* a teacher absented 
herself without leave, for about three months, for the purpose of 
giving birth toa child. When the board found out that she had given 
birth to a child, on charges preferred by the district superintendent 
it dismissed her on the grounds of neglect of duty. The court held 
that the teacher had no vested right in her position. She left her 
duties unperformed, and therefore neglected; and according to the 
statutes, such cases fell within the power of the board of education to 
decide. Also a section of the by-laws stated that: “Teachers absent 
from duty . . . may be excused without pay by the local school 
board on written application indorsed by the principal and the dis- 
trict superintendent. No such absence, however, shall be excused 
without approval of the board of superintendents.” The court held 
that the relator might have been dismissed under such a ruling, since 
she had made no attempt to comply with any rule of the board of ed- 
ucation. Apparently all she did was to inform the board of educa- 


*Richards v. Dis. Sch. Bd., L. R. A. 1916, C 789 (1916). 
‘People ex rel. v. Bd. of Ed. of City of N. Y., 144 N. Y. App. 87 (1914). 
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tion that she was suffering from some affection of the ears and nose, 
and that she was going to Lakewood, N. J. 

In another New York case’ it appeared that a teacher in the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn on her marriage resigned her position, after being 
assured by her superior that it would be necessary for her to do so 
because of a by-law to that effect. A little later the by-law was de- 
clared void, and after the decision the teacher applied for a writ of 
mandamus requiring the board of education to determine whether her 
resignation was her free act or was obtained by fraud and duress. In 
affirming a writ denying the order the appellate court said: 


It is well known that it was a common custom of married teachers to resign 
upon their marriage in obedience to the by-laws, and voluntary obedience to the 
rules and regulations, whether lawful or otherwise, cannot be regarded as duress 
in a legal sense. . . . In view of the many cases of resignation and the time 
which has elapsed, it would greatly embarrass the authorities of the city who had 
charge of public education, if all who have resigned could be reinstated upon the 
mere suggestion that in resigning as teachers they did so upon the assurance of 
their superiors that they would be forced out of their places by virtue of the by- 
laws and that such assurance constituted legal duress. 


Indiana® had an interesting case dealing with this question. It 
appeared that in an interview between a school trustee and the pros- 
pective teacher in reference to her employment she stated that she 
was not married, and did not intend to be married during the school 
year. The trustee gave her to understand that he would not employ 
a married woman as teacher. Subsequently, and after the teacher 
had been married several days, a contract employing her as teacher 
was entered upon and was signed by her maiden name. The trustee 
had no knowledge of her marriage, and she did not disclose that fact 
to him at the time of the signing of the contract. After the teacher 
had taught school for several months, the trustees learned of her mar- 
riage and promptly rescinded the contract. The teacher brought an 
action on contract against the school board for recovery of the amount 
due from the time of her discharge until the close of the school term, 
and recovered a judgment, which on appeal was reversed, the court 
saying: 


The condition of the employment in the case before us was that the appellee 
was unmarried, and would remain so for a limited time. It is further insisted 
that a promise to do an act in the future is not fraud, although there may be no 


"In Matter of Grendon, 114 App. Div. 759, 100 N. Y. S. 253. 
‘Guilford Sch. Tp. v. Roberts, 28 Ind. App. 355, 62 N. E. 711. 
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intention of fulfilling the promise; for fraud consists in the misrepresentation of 
an existing fact. But appellee agreed, and in effect made the employment con- 
ditional upon a promise not to marry. 


II 


EXCLUSION BECAUSE OF NON-VACCINATION AND THE ENFORCE- 
MENT OF THE COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE LAW 

The courts are divided on this problem. Probably the weight of 
authority is against the enforcement of the compulsory education Act 
when the board requires vaccination as a condition of school entrance. 
However, New York holds otherwise. A line of reasoning that is fol- 
lowed is that penal laws must be interpreted strictly, and that two 
laws cannot be combined for interpretation, as is done in some states. 
If the two laws are considered separately, the citizen whose child is 
excluded because of non-vaccination may literaly disobey neither, and 
therefore fail to lay himself open to prosecution. Of course where 
vaccination and compulsory attendance are mentioned in the same 
law, there can be no question as to the intention of the law-making 
body, and the statute is enforced accordingly. 


In a Missouri case® it was held that the compulsory education Act 
cannot be enforced against parents whose children are excluded from 
school by the school authorities for failure to comply with the rule 
requiring vaccination during the prevalence of smallpox in the dis- 
trict. There was an appeal by the respondents from a judgment of 
the Circuit Court of Pettis County granting a writ of mandamus re- 
quiring them to reinstate relator’s children in the public schools of 
Sedalia. Reversed. 


Two children between the ages of twelve and fourteen had been 
excluded by the defendant board of directors of the district for fail- 
ure to be vaccinated according to a board rule made during an epi- 
demic in which there were twenty-seven cases of smallpox. The 
court took the following line of reasoning: 


The contention of the respondent is that, by reason of the compulsory school 
Act of 1905, the rules in question would force him to violate that law, and that 
under that law the rules enforced by the school board are void. This Act in no 
way affects these rules. In the first place, there can be no prosecution of a par- 
ent for failing to send his child to school, under the Act of 1905, until after an 
officer of the school district has notified him to send such child, and then, if he 
fails, a prosecution can be had. Respondent is in no danger of violating the law. 

The Act of 1905 must be construed with the whole body of the school law, 
ona when so construed it can be made to harmonize therewith to the end that there 
would be no violation of the law. . . . We are of the opinion that there is no 


"State ex rel. O’Bannon v. Cole, 22 L. R. A. (N. S.) 986, 220 Mo. 697 (1909). 
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real conflict between rules of the character involved in the case before us and the 
Act of 1905. This contention is therefore ruled against the respondent. 


A Pennsylvania case’® is as follows: Smith refused to produce a 
certificate that his son had been vaccinated as required by the order 
of the board of education. Under the order the teacher refused to 
admit the child upon application of Smith. The attendance officer 
notified Smith to send his child to school, and, at the expiration of 
the time designated in the notice, proceeded to prosecute Smith; and 
upon being convicted in the justice’s court, he appealed to the district 
court. Fanning, P. J., in an elaborate opinion, in which is discussed 
the compulsory school law of that state, reversed the judgment of the 
lower court. 


An Ohio case!! points out that parents are really face to face with 
a compulsory vaccination law which the Legislature never intended to 
have administered by school boards. It was held that the exclusion 
of the child from the public schools for failure to comply with the 
vaccination law relieved the parent from all obligation under the com- 
pulsory education law of seeking admission into a private or parochial 
school. If the child were refused admission into a private or paro- 
chial school, then we are face to face with a compulsory vaccination 
law. The evidence showed the child willing to go to school and the 
parent anxious to have it go. “In this state of facts the conviction 
was unlawful, and the judgment of the court of common pleas, re- 
versing the conviction and discharging the defendant, is affirmed.” 

Another court!? denied admission to a pupil who had refused to be 
vaccinated as required by the school board: 


It is very true that the statutes of our state provide that admission to the pub- 
lic schools shall be free to all persons of a definite age and residence, and that 
every parent having control of any child of school age is expressly required to 
send such child to school, and that all teachers are required to receive them, and 
that if any child of school age is denied admission or suspended or expelled with- 
out sufficient cause, the board or other officers may be fined. But all these stat- 
utory provisions must be construed in connection with, and subordinate to, the 
statutes on the subject of the preservation of the public health and the prevention 
of the spread of contagious diseases. The welfare of the many is superior to 
that of the few, and as the regulations compelling vaccination are invented and 
enforced solely for the public good, the rights conferred thereby are primary and 
superior to the rights of any pupil to attend the public school. 


The pupil had been refused admission by the trial Seieiie and the 
decision was affirmed by the higher waned 8 


“Commonwealth v. Smith, 9 Pa. Dis. R. 625, 
“State v. Turney, 31 Ohio C. C. 222. 
"State ex rel. Freeman v. Zimmerman, 58 L R. A. 78 (1902). 
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In a Pennsylvania case'* the commonwealth contended that the com- 
pulsory education Act and the Act requiring the vaccination of chil- 
dren not only required attendance at school, but also made compul- 
sory the vaccination of all children required to attend school. The 
court disagreed with the contention: 


The defendant had presented his children at the schoolhouse nearest his home 
and asked that they be enrolled. In so doing he had complied with the provisions 
of the compulsory attendance Act. There is nothing in the Acts separately or 
read together which can reasonably be construed to make vaccination of school 
children compulsory. The defendant had neglected no duty under the compulsory 
attendance Act, was improperly convicted, and the judgment of the magistrate 
was set aside. . . . It will be observed that since in these cases the compul- 
sory education Acts were construed strictly without reference to the vaccination 
Acts, which they failed to mention, they are not necessarily authority in a case 
where the education Act requires the presentation of a vaccination certificate to 
entitle a child admission to school. 


The New York courts'‘ disagree with the rulings cited in the fore- 
going cases. The law provided for compulsory education. A rule of 
the New York board of education provided that no pupil should be 
permitted to attend school unless he had been vaccinated. The de- 
fendant claimed he could not be compelled to send his child to school 
in case he objected to vaccination. The court held that both vaccina- 
tion and school attendance were essential to the well-being of the 
state, and, as such, should be construed together and enforced accord- 
ingly: 


Our public-school system has been developed with great pains and solicitude. 
If indifferent or selfish parents for ulterior purposes, such as a desire 

to place young children at labor instead of school, or from capricious or recalci- 
trant motives, may be allowed to manufacture easy excuses for not sending their 
children to school, a ready method would have been developed for evading the 
statute compelling such attendance. . . . It is perfectly evident that in a great 
city like New York, with its complex and varying conditions, regulations must be 
adopted for the purpose of preserving discipline, order, and health in the public 
schools. . . . Statutes relating to the same general subjects are to be con- 
strued in harmony with each other if possible. . . . We find that the Legis- 
lature adopted the statute providing for compulsory attendance at school the very 
next year after it had passed the statute requiring vaccination of those attending 
the public schools, and it does not seem reasonable to assume that it was the leg- 
islative intention in passing both of these statutes relating to attendance at school 


*Commonwealth v. Bauman, 33 Pittsburgh L. J. N. S. 109. 
“People v. Ekerold, 105 N. E. 670 (1914). 
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to provide and have it come to pass that the unwillingness to comply with the 
one requiring vaccination might be turned into good excuse for disobeying the 
other one concerning attendance. . . . It does not require the spirit of proph- 
ecy to foresee what will follow a contrary construction of the statutes. If a par- 
ent may escape all obligation under the statute requiring him to send his children 
to school by simply alleging that he does not believe in vaccination, the policy of 
the state to give some education to all children, if necessary by compelling meas- 
ures, will become more or less of a farce under existing legislation. 


There are other New York cases'® which support the above Ekerold 
decision and which follow the same line of reasoning. 


“People v. McIiwain, 151 N. Y. Supp. 366. 
Shappe v. Curtis, 142 App, Div. 155, 127 N. Y. Supp. 33. 


* 


PROBLEMS OF SUPERVISION IN THE EARLY 
ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


LUCY GAGE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The field of Early Elementary Education is governed by the same 
principles of supervision that we find governing general education. 
We discover differences enough, however, when we apply these prin- 
ciples to daily practices with the young child from four to eight years 
of age, to warrant a closer study of the problem, with the result that 
supervision in the Early Elementary field needs a treatment peculiarly 
its own. 

First, it challenges an understanding heart, as well as a mastery of 
the science of education. It demands as much, if not more, intelli- 
gent study as the usual form of supervision procedure. To bring 
order out of chaos, during the early years of school life, with a corps 
of young teachers, often differing greatly in terms of preparation 
and experience, calls for both faith and wisdom. It demands a recog- 
nition that organization is not something to be applied arbitrarily 
from without, but a slow growth from within a particular situation, 
calling for an emphasis here and a wise neglect there. To gain this, 
we must have coming into this field of education in increasing num- 
bers workers who have an implicit faith in childhood, coupled with 
scholarship that searches out true meanings of child responses, and 
applies these findings to daily reconstructed practice. We need an 
ability here both to interpret and to execute successfully. A student 
of child life, with an open-minded scientific attitude toward his prob- 
lem, linked with the ability to use this knowledge successfully in teach- 
ing young children, must be our standard in selecting teachers for this 
field of education. 

Supervision, then, in the field of young children’s education must 
concern itself with child growth, as well as achievement in learning. 
These two phases of education are interrelated and interdependent 
and are not set over against each other. Through undue emphasis in 
the past, upon learning specific subject matter (reading, writing, 
number), we have sacrificed learning in the truest sense, because we 
have stunted the child’s growth by prematurely setting him adult- 
pattern experiences. 


: 
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It is now quite generally agreed and scientifically proved that child 
development calls for a psychological development of subject matter 
through and by means of a method that includes learning of both a 
general and specific character. 

The formal logical arrangement of courses of study for our early 
grades is clearly superimposed by school organization from above. 
This is the result of adult planning of a course of instruction for the 
immature, in order that the child may be ready to take the next step 
in the system of public-school procedure. Seldom is it recognized 
that readiness for the next step is only made possible by fully living out 
what the child’s present needs call for. It is this misapprehension 
of the meaning of growth that is hampering the character of our early 
grade work. 

Too often in our villages and smaller towns, where no supervision 
is provided for, the teacher of young children is selected at random. 
He has neither insight nor inclination to question traditional pro- 
cedure; he accepts the wooden routine for a time, then, using his 
present position as a stepping-stone, goes into something financially 
more desirable. We have little children constantly subjected to a 
change of inexperienced and unprofessional guides. Now and then a 
wide-awake, thinking parent breaks in upon this situation; or perhaps 
a lecturer, a magazine article, or the local teachers’ institute jolts the 
community into something of a questioning state of mind about educa- 
tion at the starting point. 

It begins to dawn slowly upon fathers and mothers, school boards, 
school administrators, and even teachers themselves, that the work 
of the early grades in our public schools calls for a particular treat- 
ment and guidance. As a result, we find, in our various communities, 
the puppetlike children, who have been subject to a “dead-level” rou- 
tine program, growing fewer and fewer as the “dead-level” routine 
teacher is being disturbed, either by the force of legislative measures 
designed to raise the standards of teachers or by public opinion in 
general. A really worth-while teacher seeks out the nearest normal 
school or university for study, or avails himself of the many univer- 
sity and college extension classes offered in his community. Once 
awakened to his own need, it is not long before he generates new life 
and new ideals among his fellow workers. Continued study must be 
the watchword among all teachers and all school administrators, in- 
cluding superintendents as well as supervisors and principals. 

It is not uncommon to have wide-awake teachers, full of enthusiasm 
from a field of study, return to a non-appreciative superintendent of 
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schools or to a cut-and-dried principal. If these administrators be 
the authorities of supervision in these isolated centers, then it ought 
to be here insisted on vigorously that they enter the field of Early 
Elementary Education for study in order to codperate intelligently 
with their teachers or to lead them into more fruitful fields of en- 
deavor. 


The schism existing between administrators and teachers of young 
children may be accounted for by circumstances attending the present 
manner of appointment to administrative positions in our public 
schools. It is not unusual for the selection to be made from those 
who have come up from the ranks, setting forth one who is thereby 
rewarded for long and worthy service, but who has nevertheless lit- 
tle or no special fitness or preparation for the field to which he is 
promoted. In order to have this whole question lifted out of the realm 
of personal favor and put upon a basis that will gain the confidence 
and respect of the workers as well as the public, it will be necessary 
that thinking, liberal-minded, forward-looking men and women of a 
community be so thoroughly identified with its educational interests 
as to insure a school board removed from political influences and con- 
cerned primarily with the welfare of the growing citizenship. 

The public is sometimes confused as to the province of supervision 
in our public schools, and it has a right to question its worth. It is 
said by some that we are growing top-heavy at the administrative 
end of education. There is danger of this, no doubt; it is particularly 
notable when we follow the red-tape reports, the many requisition 
blanks to be filed by the classroom teacher. This conception of sys- 
tem often leaves the administrator as well as the teacher so exhausted 
with detail that there is little or no chance to attain a perspective re- 
garding the real problems at issue. Wherever as the one educational 
goal the welfare of the child has been lost sight of, there we must put 
up the danger signal, warning supervisors and administrators that in 
their zeal to effect 4 school system they have overlooked the true pur- 
pose of the system—namely, the urgent demands of the ever-changing 
development of thousands of growing boys and girls. Wherever we 
are breaking down routine, wooden teaching, there we must have the 
skilled and trained expert to step in and cope successfully with pro- 
fessional problems. 

No field of education calls for supervision more urgently than that 
where the education of the little child is concerned. The whole prob- 
lem of guidance has changed in character with the shifting emphasis 
in education from knowledge to life, from the average progress of all 
the children to specific progress for each child, from logical to func- 
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tional procedure. In the form of practices following these leads in 
educational theory, the outcomes cannot be forecast with the same de- 
gree of certainty they once were, when the teacher controlled the pur- 
pose, plan, execution, and results of his classroom procedure. Su- 
pervision has never been more needed than now—not supervision to 
tell the teacher arbitrarily what to do, but that which will help him to 
discover the way to find out what todo. Counsel is much more neces- 
sary than formerly—a talking it over with one who sees a little far- 
ther, feels a little deeper. A supervisor who is consecrated to a con- 
viction of the rightness of a modern, progressive program of educat- 
ing little children is quite as helpful to the more mature, experienced 
teacher as to the younger and less experienced. Supervision means 
helping teachers to face their problems squarely and locate their 
difficulties, then assisting them in solving these. This means that 
the supervisor must have much more than the teacher to give. The 
Early Elementary supervisor must know child life, must know teacher 
life, must know life in the large—and how these react and interact on 
each other. The test of the supervisor’s worth in a given situation is 
in the manifest power of suggestion, which will lead each teacher to 
initiate his own procedure, being left free to work out the details of 
the individual problems. 


It has been very truly said that in undertaking any innovation, we 
must have the public with us. Public opinion is slow in forming, but 
very sure when once a common mind has been reached. The public 
consciousness is built gradually by observation and thinking. Mod- 
ern educational practice must demonstrate in tangible ways to the 
public—and these ways will largely be in terms of individual and 
social behavior—that the progressive present-day school is ably ful- 
filling its purpose in fastening knowledge, in developing social and 
emotional adjustments, in securing physical, mental, and emotional 
health by building habits, attitudes, and skills that will carry the indi- 
vidual to ever higher levels of social efficiency. 


AN ELEMENTARY SURVEY OF THE READING 
PROCESS 


H. L. DONOVAN 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Reading is a complex mental process. To appreciate fully the 
process, one must understand the psychology of sensation, perception, 
memory, imagination, conception, and thinking, for each of these 
processes is intricately woven into the more complex mental process 
of reading. The psychology of reading involves the application of the 
general principles evolved from an analysis of each of these particu- 
lar processes when studied separately. An analysis of the reading 
process is a study of the sensori-motor arc or possibly a hierarchy of 
sensori-motor arcs. To point out each step involved in the formation 
of this sensori-motor arc is somewhat difficult. The reader is think- 
ing when he is interpreting the printed page. 


EYE MOVEMENTS 


Huey (1898) was one of the first psychologists to make a thorough 
scientific study of eye movements in reading. He placed a plaster-of- 
paris cup over the cornea. This cup had a light aluminum pointer 
attached, which rested on a smoked drum of a kymograph, on which 
the record of eye movements was recorded as the subject read. 

A few years later, Dodge used the falling-plate camera, which pho- 
tographed a beam of light reflected on the cornea. The eye move- 
ments were photographed in this manner. Dearborn used the same 
method somewhat more successfully. 

It remained for the School of Education at the University of Chi- 
cago, under the direction of Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd, with Dr. C. 
T. Gray, Dr. W. S. Gray, Dr. Guy Buswell, and others codperating, to 
make a complete and exhaustive study of eye movements and to inter- 
pret their significance in the reading process. 

These studies show that the eye moves across the page from left to 
right in a series of jerky movements. Between jerks there is a fixa- 
tion pause. The fixation varies in length, depending on the time 
required to comprehend the material observed. The number of fixa- 
tions per line also varies greatly, depending on the difficulty of the 
materials read. There are fewer fixations per line when reading easy 
material; they increase both in number and duration as the material 
becomes more difficult. The number and duration of fixation pauses 


ie 
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vary greatly with individuals, depending on the habits of reading 
which have been acquired. The amount of material comprehended 
at a fixation is called a “recognition span.” The poor reader is fre- 
quently compelled to have backward movement of the eyes, refixating 
on material which he was not able to recognize. These backward 
fixations are known as regressive movements. 

The maturity of the reader may be determined by a study of his 
eye movements. The mature reader has a wide span of recognition, 
short fixation pauses, and no regressive movements. The following 
record of a line read affords a good example:! 


3 4 
One nent went tol bed It 
G q 3 


The notation used here conforms to the scheme usually applied in 
recording an experience in reading. The serial numbers above the 
vertical lines show the order of the eye pauses made by the reader; 
the number at the lower end of each line indicates, in terms of twenty- 
fifths of a second, the duration of the fixation. The verticals are 
drawn (an arbitrary device) across the line of print read so as to indi- 
cate the precise places in that line where eye pauses were made by this 
reader. 

The record here presented shows conclusively that the reader has 
mastered the fundamental habits of reading. The evidence in be- 
half of this contention is the absence of regressive movements, the 
wide span of recognition, and the short fixation pauses, which occur 
at such regular intervals as to justify the descriptive term, “rhyth- 
mic.” 

In the immature reader we find just the reverse condition. The 
following record gives an illustration: 


a 
| 
Al bo 4 y flog 


. Here we see a reader who has many regressive eye movements. 
His span of recognition is extremely short, and the fixations vary 


*The records are taken from Buswell: Fundamental Reading Habits: Their 
Study and Development. 
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considerably in length. There is no evidence of rhythmic eye move- 
ments. This is the picture of a halting, stumbling, immature reader 
who has not mastered the fundamental habits of reading. 

Eye movements are mechanical processes, and they have until re- 
cently been overlooked in the teaching of reading; nevertheless, they 
are as important to the reading process as careful control of arm and 
hand movements are to writing. If successful reading habits are to 
be attained, the student must acquire control of the delicate eye move- 
ments. They are an index to ability to read. 


ORAL READING 


An analysis of the eye movements of oral and silent reading reveals 
that the two involve nearly distinct reading processes. The habits 
essential to the one situation are largely different from those essen- 
tial to the other. 

When the child enters school at six, he is ready to begin reading if 
his pre-school experiences have been those of a normal child. His 
command of oral language is sufficient to make possible the association 
of the oral symbols, which he already knows, with the printed sym- 
bols now first presented to him. The first reading should be oral. 
Oral reading should predominate until the speed and accuracy of eye 
movements and the quickness of comprehension of the thought ex- 
pressed have outrun the ability to pronounce words aloud. Speed in 
pronunciation does not increase at nearly so rapid a rate as do these 
two elements of the reading process. The statement that oral reading 
should predominate over silent reading during the early school years 
does not imply, however, that there will be no silent reading whatever 
in this period. For the first three, or perhaps four, years in the 
schooling of average children the physical and mental processes in- 
volved in reading are being slowly perfected, slowly developed into 
serviceable habits. A large part of the reading during this period 
must almost of necessity be oral, so as to provide for the teacher abun- 
dant opportunity to note and to check the child’s mistakes during his 
trial-and-error advance toward a mastery and to help him on needful 
occasions to triumph over difficulties. The child is familiar with oral 
communication; he thinks aloud. Oral reading is the natural form 
of primary reading because of the child’s familiarity already with 
oral expression. Ability to think silently is largely acquired later, 
and only with some effort. 

Fluency in reading, both oral and silent, develops in proportion to 
the pupil’s increase of ability to recognize words accurately and speed- 
ily when he sees them and to take in a larger span of the printed sym- 
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bols at each glance. Careful studies of the eye movements of readers 
have shown, however, that oral reading is controlled principally by 
speech units rather than by the span of recognition and of compre- 
hension of the printed symbols which can be compassed at a glance. 
In speech the single word is largely the unit. Consequently, in oral 
reading the eye is likely to fixate on words one at a time, and the fix- 
ation is likely to be somewhat longer than in silent reading. The 
movement of the eye of the oral reader is conditioned by his vocal 
mechanism. Pronunciation is relatively slow. He is retarded by the 
incapacity of his voice to articulate rapidly. As soon as a reader 
reaches the point where he can recognize the printed material more 
rapidly than he can call the words, silent reading should very largely 
replace oral reading. If oral reading is after this stage still per- 
sisted in, it will prove detrimental to the proper development of silent- 
reading habits. A predominance of oral reading in the upper grades 
will tend to fix upon a pupil for life the habit of slow, halting reading, 
even when he reads silently; whereas a shift of emphasis early to 
silent reading will enable him to increase greatly his speed in that 
without in any considerable way handicapping him in any oral reading 
which he may have to do in later life. The reading which adults do 
is mainly of the silent sort. 


SILENT READING 


The proper teaching of silent reading is a recent discovery. It is 
the product of the psychological laboratory. It was born in research. 
The schools have for generations been teaching oral reading almost 
exclusively. When there were few books available for adults to read, 
this process could possibly be defended; but after books and period- 
icals became abundant and cheap, and the ability to read widely, and 
therefore more rapidly, became socially very desirable, there was no 
excuse for this type of instruction in the schools. The schools went 
on, however, for a long time, for lack of knowledge of a better way, 
teaching children to become effective oral readers and believing that 
they would thereby become also effective silent readers. Children were, 
indeed, usually cautioned to read slowly in order that they might bet- 
ter interpret what they read. Speed was positively discouraged. 
This procedure was in direct conflict with what we now know that the 
reader should do in order to form desirable reading habits. Science 
came to the rescue to produce our present knowledge. Psychologists 
discovered that oral and silent reading were not one and the same 
thing. Each type, they found, has its peculiar characteristics. The 
habits involved in the one process differ from those in the other. 
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Through researches in psychology and in education we now are fairly 
certain that silent reading should begin in the first grade, just as soon 
as the child has learned to recognize accurately a small vocabulary. 
We know that silent reading materials of the early grades should be, 
for the most part, easy, so as to present no unnecessary difficulties. 
The results desired are quick and accurate interpretation of what is 
read. This will tend to develop the habits of a wide span of recogni- 
tion, of few and short fixation pauses, and of refraining from regres- 
sive movements. As the child progresses in his reading, we know 
that he should be instructed more and more to read silently. By the 
time he reaches the fourth grade, the amount of silent reading which 
he does should exceed his oral reading. And there should be, as he 
advances from grade to grade, a constantly increasing amount of si- 
lent reading, with a correspondingly decreasing amount of oral read- 
ing. 

The goal of silent-reading instruction is to produce rapid readers 
who secure a high degree of comprehension. The rate of silent read- 
ing accomplished will be conditioned by the pupil’s ability to assimi- 
late what he reads. To a large extent the ability to assimilate read- 
ing is probably innate and, consequently, not easily improvable. 
There are factors, however, in the process of reading which are im- 
provable. One of these is the degree of mastery of the mechanics of 
reading. This includes the ability to attack new words by the use of 
phonics and the quick and accurate recognition by large units of the 
material to be read. Another improvable factor is the enrichment of 
one’s experience through much reading and resulting thought and 
observation. And a third is the development, through much reading, 
of discrimination in taste and judgment regarding statements made 
in print and the literary ability with which they are presented. Im- 
provement in reading in this respect will come very largely as the 
result of much reading. The student should be encouraged to read 
extensively along many lines and to think about and discuss the merits 
of what he peruses. 

Instruction given in silent reading should lead the student to recog- 
nize that there are many different reading situations involved in silent 
‘reading, and that the habits of each situation are somewhat different 
‘from those of any other. A few concrete examples will serve to illus- 
trate what is meant. Each of the reading situations given below is 
slightly different from the others. 

1. The scanning of a newspaper to enable one to know what is go- 
ing on in the local community and in the country at large. 
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2. Extensive reading of easy material, with a view of creating in- 
sight and understanding of peoples in other lands—an appreciation 
of their customs, habits, attitudes, economic status, and modes of 
living. 

8. The thoughtful, studious reading of the platform of parties, 
with a view to determining how a citizen should cast his ballot. 


4. The reading of a detective story, with no other purpose than 
enjoyment. 

5. The intensive study of an arithmetic problem before solving it. 

These are but a few of the many reading situations which might be 
suggested. Instruction in the schools in silent reading should pro- 
vide an approach to all the important situations of social adjustment 
in which a child is likely to find himself as a reader of literature and 
of printed matter in general. The habits involved in each such situ- 
ation will have to be acquired to some degree separately from habits 
in other situations, if really effective readers are to be the product of 
our instruction. 

WHERE MEANINGS COME FROM 


The interpretation of a word, phrase, sentence, or paragraph is 
conditioned by the previous experience which the printed form arouses 
in the reader. The richer the past experience has been in connection 
with the thought expressed by the printed material, the more mean- 
ing that thought will have for the reader. Meaning may be said, 
therefore, to come out of the experiences of each individual. The 
printed word or phrase is a stimulus that arouses a chain of associa- 
tions, the wealth of which is determined wholly by the vastness or 
meagerness of the reader’s previous relations to the material. An 
example will illustrate this statement. Let us suppose that a reader 
meets for the first time the word “gargoyle.” He may, first of all, 
experience difficulty in pronouncing it. But let us grant that by 
using his knowledge of phonics he pronounces it correctly. Does..it 
then have meaning for him? Certainly not; not yet. He then, let 
us suppose, consults a dictionary, and finds that the term signifies a 
grotesque face, carved in stone, which is sometimes used by archi- 
tects, especially on churches and public buildings. He recalls having 
seen such faces on certain buildings. The word begins to have some 
meaning, but it is still without much depth or richness of signification 
because limited by his own very restricted observation and experience 
with the thing it signifies. Later, let us suppose, he travels in Europe, 
visiting some of the famous cathedrals. He becomes interested in 
architecture and reads of the ancient superstition which led to placing 
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gargoyles on buildings. The word “gargoyle” takes on a new and 
enlarged meaning. His experience has widened and has brought 
about a richer interpretation of its significance. In more or less this 
way, every individual determines the meanings of the vocabulary he 
encounters in terms of his experiences regarding the ideas for which 
the words stand. The meanings we derive from our reading are the 
results of our general culture and growth; and to our culture and 
growth they, in turn, contribute. 


An old-time psychology, now no longer considered valid, held that 
the mind is full of images, and that any word encountered calls up an 
appropriate image. It failed to point out sufficiently that meanings 
are derived from previous personal reactions to the object for which 
the abstract symbol, the word, stands. When the child sees the 
phrase, “red hen,” for the first time and is told what the words say, 
he may er may not have a mental image of the hen, but he certainly 
will respond to the stimulus in terms of his previous reactions toward 
hens. If he has fed chickens and been quite familiar with them, his 
reactions will probably be of delight; if a sitting hen has pecked him, 
and this has been his only contact with hens, his reaction will very 
likely be altogether different. The teacher in the early grades is 
deeply interested in helping children to attach rich and full meanings 
to words. The reading material used and the discussions resulting 
from it will, therefore, touch from many angles experiences which the 
children have already had. After pupils have built up a fair reading 
vocabulary and have acquired some personal ability to interpret 
words in terms of previous experience, the teacher then strives to 
lead them to gather new experiences from what they read. 

In the earliest school years a good deal of the emphasis in the teach- 
ing is necessarily placed on the mechanics of reading. Even there, 
however, the good teacher does not slight the interpretative side. And 
as soon as practicable the stress is shifted from mechanics to inter- 
pretation. This change is brought about gradually, but usually takes 
place in about the third grade. The young reader is now capable of 
combining and recombining, of organizing and reorganizing, the ideas 
which the content stimulates in him. This is the process of getting 
meanings; it is also the process of thinking. Reading is thinking 
after the writer, reproducing in more or less accurate form the 
thought originally expressed by the author. 


MEASURING THE READING PROCESS 


No discussion of the psychology of the reading process would be 
complete without some attention to the methods employed by modern 
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students of education in measuring the process. We have previously 
discussed the significance of eye movements in reading. The degree 
of maturity attained in the reading process might, no doubt, well be 
determined by measuring the eye movements of children; but this re- 
quires complicated and costly apparatus which can be used only by 
experts. More practical means have been devised. Reading tests 
designed to measure both the rate of reading and the ability of the 
pupil to comprehend have been devised and later “standardized” by 
being given to vast numbers of children, whose performance in them 
was then studied so carefully that what results ought to be expected 
from applying them to average children in each of the school grades 
were apparent and could be definitely stated as “norms.” By apply- 
ing one of these “standard” tests the teacher can tell the relative - 
standing of her pupils in reading, as compared with each other and 
with pupils in other schools, and can very accurately measure their 
progress from time to time. Individual differences among children 
are also revealed by this method. Diagnosis of difficulties encoun- 
tered in reading by various pupils may be made, so that remedial 
measures can be employed on behalf of those needing assistance. 

It has been discovered by the use of such tests that speed and com- 
prehension in the reading process correlate highly. The rapid read- 
ers are likely to be the ones who comprehend the most, and vice versa. 
“Read slowly, and therefore thoroughly,” is an exploded old-time 
myth. The rate of reading appears to be conditioned largely by the 
ability to assimilate the content. It is highly important that children 
be taught to read as rapidly as possible, but accurate comprehension 
is, of course, more desirable than merely a high rate of speed. 


THE STUDENT’S DIARY 


CHARLOTTE HODGES 
Senior High School, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The use of the very broad and unlimited assignment involves practi- 
cal difficulties. Stimulation and direction will not do all; there re- 
main the tasks of recording, rewarding, and popularizing. A work- 
able device for this purpose is the pupil’s diary. No doubt the diary 
has been used already in some form or other. Perhaps a definite ap- 
plication of one particular method may be of some help. 

The diary is valuable only when pupils work continuously on assign- 
ments that are well planned and full of challenge. A child, to do his 
best, must have sufficient quantity to keep him busy and sufficient vari- 
ety to take care of his interests. Possibilities suggested to classes are, 
of course, definitely related to the piece of work in hand. 

In putting into practice the theory just referred to, we need sys- 
tematic means of “keeping tab.” The diary is one scheme that seems 
profitable. It is more than a check on pupils; in other ways its use- 
fulness sometimes exceeds one’s expectations. : 

Each pupil makes an attractive book in which he keeps a record of 
“what he does to make himself grow.” That expression, crude as it 
sounds, serves as a sort of watchword. The books must be neat and 
durable, even artistic. Every person in the class writes up daily 
whatever required work he has completed, and also what additional 
work he has to his credit. In my English classes the diary is filled 
rapidly with records of reading, memorization, committee service, 
dramatizations, poster making, practice in oral reading, extra themes, 
investigations, interviews—everything that may have been suggested 
for their “growing process.” 

The diaries, although quite personal, are exchanged, compared, and 
commented on. Pupils are tremendously interested in these booklets. 
They compete with each other; they talk over what they have read. 
It becomes a pleasure to do extra work that may be put into the diary. 

The following accounts are rather typical: 

“On the street car this morning I memorized twenty lines of L’Allegro. I fin- 


ished to-day the poster about the lark mentioned in L’Allegro. I completed the 
word classifications for both L’Allegro and Il Penseroso.” 


An energetic girl writes: 
“I spent the entire Saturday morning at the Public Library making a bibliog- 
taphy of modern poetry books, to be used later by our English class.” 
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A boy writes: 
“To-night I practiced acting the porter scene from Macbeth. I tried to make 
it grim rather than ridiculous.” 


“While I was reading some modern poetry, I discovered a volume by a native 
of my city—John Gould Fletcher. I read part of his Irradiations: Sand and 
Spray. I don’t understand much of it, but I want to later.” 


The teacher does two things mainly: He boosts and praises; he 
checks diaries quickly and frequently. I suggest that diaries be ex- 
amined every few days. Five or ten minutes of class time may be 
used, if the class is kept busy. Particularly good items may be read 
aloud. Occasionally some pupil should be requested, without warn- 
ing, to give a report of something special in his booklet. Once a boy 
who professed to have read Twelfth Night failed in the attempt to tell 
a portion of it to the class. He was bluffing, but he was so ashamed 
when he was found out that he hasn’t bluffed since. Of course there 
are many ways in which members of the class can check on each other. 
Although the matter of honesty is never actually mentioned, pupils 
know that they must be honest or run the risk of getting caught. 


I believe the diary plan helps to overcome certain difficulties of pro- 
moting individual progress: (1) Working chiefly for grades becomes 
a thing of minor importance. The teacher finds it easier to recognize 
effort by means of appreciation and praise. (2) He knows with 
more sureness whom to restrain and whom to push. (3) He gets a 
definite idea of what each pupil is doing. (4) Skillful checking up 
lessens the possibility of bluffing. (5) Children are better able to 
keep track of their own progress. What otherwise might seem a 
series of scrappy performances appears in written form as a unified 
amount which, because of its unity, gives them a sort of consciousness 
of their own growth. 


The diary is useful in bright classes or in average groups; for ob- 
vious reasons, it is perhaps hardly worth while in classes made up en- 


tirely of slow-witted pupils. In any group, the plan must be handled 
carefully ; otherwise it can soon defeat its purpose. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE! 


I 
PUBLISHED BY THE COLLEGE 
The Function of Secondary Education 
ROEMER, JOSEPH, Ph.D. (1919) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 1 


This dissertation is an analysis of the first-class county high schools of Tennes- 
see to ascertain whether or not they are fulfilling their mission by functioning in 
the lives of the boys and girls who attend them and the patrons who support them. 
Data from former graduates, seniors, older brothers and sisters, “quitters,” and 
patrons are used in evaluating the efficiency of the undertaking. 


The Present Status of Rural Teachers in the South 
SHarP, LAWRENCE ALEXANDER, Ph.D. (1919) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 2 


This study involves a presentation and discussion of data in regard to the ten- 
ure of rural teachers; an explanation of why teachers leave the rural schools; 
an explanation of why rural teachers change from one rural school to another; 
and a discussion of the evil effects of the itinerancy of rural teachers. 


The Summer School as an Agency for the Training of Teachers in the 
United States 


Jupp, CoRNELIUS D., Ph.D. (1919) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 3 


This study contains a review of the histories of the summer schools in the 
United States, collected largely from source materials, to which is added a survey 
of the summer-school situation. A constructive criticism is contained in the last 
chapter. 

General Science Instruction in the Grades 
Wess, Hanor A., Ph.D. (1920) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 4 


This study is a careful analysis of eighteen texts in General Science as to sub- 
ject matter, conformity to usage, and distribution of topics, together with a test 


‘Contributions approved later than June, 1926, are not included in the present 
list. They will be reviewed in a later issue. 
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of the reaction of approximately 10,000 children in the last three grammar grades 
to the presentation of fundamental facts of science. The writer presents some 
carefully worked out formule on which to base his analysis. 


How the Land-Grant Colleges Are Preparing Special Teachers of Agriculture 
Storm, ASHLEY V., Ph.D. (1919) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 5 


An investigation by examination of public documents, current literature, and 
questionnaire of the work done by land-grant colleges for whites, established by 
the Federal Land-Grant Act of 1862 and subsequent statutes, in training teachers 
of agriculture. 


The Administration of County High Schools in the South 
PHELPS, SHELTON, Ph.D. (1919) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 6 


A source book on the county high school as it has developed in the Southern 
States. The chief problem of the study is to determine, so far as possible, to what 
extent the county as a unit of high-school administrative organization has been 
associated with the standardization of the factors and processes of high-school 
administration. The results of the study indicate that, as a means of standard- 
ization, the county high school has not accomplished much that could be desired 
of it. The study predicts that another unit, the community high school, or con- 
solidated district which is made without regard to county or township lines, will 
more nearly succeed in standardizing educational advantages in high school than 
have county high schools. 


A Comparative Study of Directed and Undirected Teaching 
SHREVE, FRANCIS, Ph.D. (1921) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 7 


An experimental investigation to determine the value of directed teaching by 
measuring the progress of comparable groups of children, one group working un- 
der a directed-teaching plan and the other without such aplan. The study shows 
the directed-teaching plan to be superior. 


Variation in Achievement and Ability Within the Grades 
GARRISON, S. C., Ph.D. (1919) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 8 


This is a study of individual differences within the grades. Fourteen educa- 
tional and thirty-four mental measurements were taken on 108 pupils. Compari- 
sons are made between groups within a grade and between groups of different 
grades. The relation between ability as measured by mental tests and achieve- 
ment as measured by educational tests and school progress is studied. The work 
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of pupils of exceptional ability in a lower grade is compared with that of average 
pupils several grades further advanced. 


A Study of the Relations of Some Physical Defects to Achievement in the 
Elementary School 


MALLORY, JASPER N., Ph.D. (1922) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 9 


This study introduces to educational investigation the coefficient of association 
and the coefficient of contingency in the investigation of the influence of health 
factors on school scores. The study shows that physical defects have a direct 
positive association with low scores. Physical defects, both direetly and indi- 
rectly, constitute a cause of backwardness in achievement. 


What is the Relation of Academic Preparation, Experience, Intelligence, Achieve- 
ment, and Sex of Rural Teachers in Mississippi to Their Pay? 


Ivy, H. M., Ph.D. (1922) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 10 


This investigation undertakes to determine whether practice takes into consid- 
eration in fixing the salary paid the rural teacher his academic preparation, expe- 
rience, intelligence, achievement, and sex; to arrive at a tentative minimum in- 
telligence norm for rural teachers; to determine the relative intelligence of those 
teachers who persist in the rural schools; to ascertain whether the quality of the 
rural teacher as shown by intelligence and achievement is improving; and to make 
a comparison of the male and female rural teachers. 


The Hermit in English Literature, from the Beginning to 1660 
Weaver, CHARLEs P., Ph.D. (1922) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 11 


This study is a longitudinal treatment of the hermit in English literature, be- 
ginning with the origin of the religious solitary in England and tracing the stages 
of his literary evolution under the influence of that indefinable complex which we 
call “the spirit of the age.” 


The Relation of Extra-Mural Study to Residence Enrollment and Scholastic 
Standing 
ZEIGEL, WILLIAM HENRY, Ph.D. (1924) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 12 


This investigation shows the influence that extra-mural study has in bringing 
students into residence enrollment, and compares this influence with other influ- 
ences leading to residence enrollment. It also makes a comparison of grades 
earned in residence, correspondence, and extension study; and shows the effect of 
age, advancement, mental ability, and health on grades earned in the different 
types of study. 
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The Status of Agricultural Projects in the South 
MEapDows, THOMAS BuRTON, Ph.D. (1923) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 13 
An inquiry into the real status of agricultural projects in the South is under- 
taken in this investigation. It involves: (1) comparison of agricultural projects 
with standards for their measurement; (2) variation of projects as to size, net 
profit, and hours of labor; (3) rank of projects in net profit per unit of labor; 
(4) the relative desirability of projects; (5) the relation of size of project to net 
profit; (6) the progress made by the Southern States in vocational agriculture as 


measured by the addition of new schools and the increased number of pupils en- 
rolled since 1917-18. 


Some Aspects of Science in the Elementary Schools 
HILLMAN, JAMES ELGAN, Ph.D. (1924) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 14 
(1) An investigation of the content of the science curriculum of the elementary 
school. The 1921-1922 courses of study of fifteen states, nineteen cities, and two 
training schools were the sources of data. (2) A study of what children know 
about the content of the science curriculum of the elementary school. The results 


obtained were secured through an examination of a large number of school chil- 
dren in grades 4-B. 


The Administration of State Teachers Colleges Through Faculty Committees 
SHERROD, CHARLES C., Ph.D. (1924) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 15 
On the basis of a comprehensive study of practice among the presidents of 
forty-three state teachers colleges in twenty different states governed by certain 
definite standards, the author has outlined in detail a plan to guide a president 


in the appointment of committees, the assignment of powers and duties, and the 
organization and administration of such committees. 


A Method of Evaluating Secondary-School Units 
Bourne, WILLIAM Ross, Ph.D. (1923) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 16 
A study in the fundamental principles of determining value for secondary- 
school units through relationships established by one unit toward others in the 
actual programs of twenty thousand high-school graduates. Each unit of sub- 
ject matter becomes a core subject, and is evaluated in terms of the concomitant 
curriculum subjects, thus evolving a series of norms for core-curricular practices. 
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A State’s Elementary Teacher-Training Problem (Kentucky) 
DONOVAN, HERMAN LEE, Ph.D. (1925) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 17 


This investigation attempts to determine to what extent Kentucky has accepted 
its responsibility for the training of elementary teachers; to analyze the present 
status of elementary teachers and the facilities for preparing them; and to esti- 
mate the cost of employing professionally trained teachers for the elementary 
schools of the state. 


A Teacher-Training Program for Arkansas 
GRANT, JAMES RICHARD, Ph.D. (1925) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 18 


The study was made to find what the teacher-training problem of Arkansas is 
and how it is being solved. The results show that the state needs 2,500 new 
teachers annually, and give the number needed in each kind of position. The 
state is training only one-fifth of that number. The last chapter, “A Proposed 
Teacher-Training Program,” points to “the way out.” 


Content and Method in High-School Latin from the Viewpoints of Pupils and 
Teachers 


GRISE, FINLEY C., Ph.D. (1924) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 19 


This dissertation grew out of a study which the writer made in connection with 
the classical investigation conducted throughout the United States during 1921-23 
by the Advisory Committee of the American Classical League. It is based on 
3,600 reports of pupils who had completed four years of Latin. Reports came 
from 280 schools located in 267 towns in 41 states. It undertakes to discover 
what motives lead pupils to continue the study of Latin; what motives cause pupils 
to drop Latin; what are the interests of pupils in different parts of the reading 
course in Latin; what methods do pupils use in preparing their lessons; what are 
the relative values of the different methods used by the teachers; and what are 
the educational implications of the information obtained as regards content, objec- 
tives, and methods of teaching high-school Latin. 


Oral Problem Solving in the Elementary School 
ROBERTSON, MINNS SLEDGE, Ph.D. (1925) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 20 


This study attempts to ascertain certain facts about oral problem solving in 
grades four, five, six, seven, and eight. A list of 500 problems suitable for oral 
solution was given to 8,366 children. The difficulty of these problems in sigma 
units for the different grades is determined. Two tests in oral problem solving 
are devised, and norms published for them. 
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A Study of the Nomenclature and Mechanics Employed im Catalogue Presenta- 
tions of Courses in Education 


CraBB, ALFRED LELAND, Ph.D. (1925) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 21 


The purpose of this study was: (1) a review of practice in naming and describ- 
ing courses in Education; (2) an attempt to formulate standards by which to 
gauge such procedure; and (3) the application of such standards to a “sampling” 
of courses. The value of the study lies: (1) in that it calls attention to specific 
instances of confusion, duplication, and random organizations in professional 
courses now current; (2) in that it suggests standards to apply in the improve- 
ment of the situation. 


A Diagnostic Study of the Errors Made by College Freshmen in Their Written 
Compositions 


LEIPER, MACON ANDERSON, Ph.D. (1926) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 22. (In press) 

A careful tabulation of all compositional errors in the written work of high- 
school freshmen, college freshmen, and college seniors—53,325, 1,050,000, and 
148,025 words in amount, respectively. A study of the persistence of errors 
through eight years is thus made, and a definite program of study is offered, based 
on these data. The cause of each of the seventy-two types of errors is made the 
object of careful research, extending through the handbook, textbook, and peda- 
gogical literature dealing with the teaching of the mechanics of language. 


The Interrelations of Speed in Different Kinds of Responses, Both Simple and 
Complex 


Sisk, T. K., Ph.D. (1925) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 232 


This dissertation presents an analysis of the various tests used in the study, 
simple and complex, and a study of the relation of speed in the simple reactions 
to speed in the complex reactions. The Army Alpha test is used in the study to 
determine the relation of speed in simple and complex reactions to the score in the 
Alpha test. The problems involved are: (1) Are persons who are relatively slow 
in one kind of reaction also relatively slow in others? (2) Are persons who are 
slow in simple reactions also generally slow in complex reactions, and are persons 
who are relatively fast in simple reactions relatively fast in complex reactions? 
(3) What, if any, relation exists between the speed in different kinds of reaction 
tests and the score made on the Army Alpha test? This study indicates that 
there is no probability that a person who is fast in one kind of reaction will be fast 
in another kind of reaction. 
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The Dean of the State Teachers College 
COLLIER, CLARENCE BEASLEY, Ph.D. (1926) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 24. (To be published shortly) 


The study is based on data collected during the personal inspection of forty- 
two state teachers colleges distributed through twenty states. Conclusions are 
drawn (1) that it is desirable that the teachers college have a dean of faculty; 
(2) that the dean should be a member of the administrative staff and that he 
should be director of instruction. It develops a list of duties that should be as- 
signed the dean. 


A Job Analysis of the State High-School Supervisor in the United States 
Fats, J. D., Ph.D. (1926) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 25. (In press) 


An intensive and comprehensive study of the job of the state high-school super- 
visor in the United States. It comprises a detailed study of the administrative 
practices regarding the personnel of the state office of high-school supervisor, the 
duties, and the methods used in performing these duties. The chief topics are: 
The qualifications, experience, salaries, legal status, and scope of major activi- 
ties—such as number of high schools in the state, number visited annually, aver- 
age time spent in the school, time spent in the field and in the office, supervising 
load, types of reports made and to whom and when, use made of collected data, 
inspection versus supervision, aim of office, and the extent of research made in 
this field. A study is made of all the current visitation forms, and a new form is 
proposed on the bases of weighted judgments of men in the field. 


A Study of the Simple Integral Processes of Arithmetic 
REBARKER, HERBERT, Ph.D. (1926) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 26. (In press) 


The study is based upon the results of 16,000 tests, given to 4,000 children. It 
attempts to show the relation between the reverse simple-number processes of 
each of the integral processes. An attempt is also made to determine the relative 
degree of difficulty of the combinations in each fundamental. The results show 
that there is very little or no relation between the reverse number combinations. 
It is also shown that the difficulty of the combinations increases as the size of the 
sums, minuends, products, and dividends, respectively, increases. 


Trends in the Curricula for Training Teachers 
Napier, T. H., Ph.D.. (1926) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 27. (In press) 
The study attempts to show the trends in the requirements made of teachers 


before special curricula were provided for their training; trends in the curricula 
of the first private normal schools and academies; the curriculum in the first state 
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schools, together with its origin; the influence of Pestalozzianism and Herbartian- 
ism in changing the trends; the influence of the teachers-college movement, and 
some present trends in the curricula. 


The Present Status of the Teaching of Morals in the Public High Schools 
GOLIGHTLY, THoMAs J., Ph.D. (1926) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 28. (In press) 


The study undertakes to define morals, to give a sketch of the teaching of mor- 
als in the United States, to show the present tendencies, and, through a question- 
naire, to discover what public-school teachers and executives are doing in the 
teaching of morals and what they believe to be the best aims and the best sanc- 
tions of moral teaching. 


The Professional Preparation and Certification of White Elementary and 
Secondary Public-School Teachers in South Carolina 


PARKINSON, B. L., Ph.D. (1926) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 29. (In press) 


The history of teacher preparation and certification in South Carolina since 
1710; present practice in these two fields; the results of this practice; tentative 
standards suggested for the certification and professional preparation of teach- 
ers, as determined by expert opinion and practice; definite recommendations as 
to a desirable teacher-preparation program in South Carolina. 


The Chartered Schools in Missouri 
Couns, E. A., Ph.D. (1926) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 30. (In press) 


This study is a classification and ranking of all the academic schools chartered 
in Missouri from 1804 to 1925. The classifications were made according to a num- 
ber of principles which were developed with present-day standards as a basis. 
The study was prepared as a handbook for registrars and administrators, to be 
used in interpreting credits from defunct schools. It also serves to preserve 
whatever historical data were available. 


Standards of Expenditure for the Principal Items of City School Costs 
Dawson, Howarp A., Ph.D. (1926) 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 31. (In press) 


A development of formule by which a given amount of school funds may be 
distributed among the twelve principal school functions and enterprises in cities 
of 10,000 to 30,000 population, and for determining how much a given city can 
afford to spend for public schools. A study of practice selected on the basis of 
educational efficiency in non-fiscal affairs. 
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What Proportion of the Basic Vocabulary of Shakespeare and the Bible is of 
Latin Origin? 
SmiTH, NELLIE ANGEL, Ph.D. (1924) 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Contributions to Education, No. 32. (In press) 

This study records: (1) the derivation, the first occurrence, and the number of 
occurrences of each word; (2) a basis for the study of words of Latin origin ac- 
cording to Lodge’s Vocabulary of High-School Latin; (3) the words occurring 
both in Shakespeare and the Bible; and (4) words identical in the Thorndike- 
Grinstead word count, with source credit. The source materials used were the 
New Oxford Dictionary, Alexander Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, Mrs. Cow- 
den Clark’s Concordance to Shakespeare. The data show that 50.2% of the vo- 
cabulary of the Bible and 46.8% of the vocabulary of Shakespeare are of Latin 
origin. 


Prediction of the Reliability of Mental Tests and of Tests of Special Abilities 
LANIER, LYLE H., Ph.D. (1926) 
(Not yet published) 

This study attempts to test experimentally predictions of reliability made by 
means of the Spearman “prophecy-formula.” A variety of tests is used—ele- 
mentary mechanical-abilities tests, musical-abilities tests, and a general intelli- 
gence test. From the results secured, the reliability of a test does not seem to be 
a function either of the length of the test or of the number of subjects tested, as 
the Spearman law implies. The several tests manifest individual variations, but 
only two of the twelve tests used showed any conformity between actual and pre- 
dicted reliabilities. 

II 


Stupies UNDER THE AUSPICES OF GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, BUT 
Not PUBLISHED BY THE COLLEGE 
Comprehensive Units in Teaching Typewriting 
Barton, J. W., Ph.D. (1923) 

An experimental study of the questions: (1) Has typewriting been properly 
classed in the attempts to determine the nature of the factors responsible in the 
acquisition of this very important skill? (2) Is it a motor-learning process of 
the kind consisting mostly in learning higher units of reaction, and does this 
process necessarily begin in the writing of letter combinations that are never 
found in any composition to be used after the learning has been accomplished? 
(3) Is there any possibility that the successful practice of teaching reading by 
even as large units as the story can be applied, to some degree at least, to the 
teaching of typewriting? The study demonstrates the superiority of eaieed by 
comprehension units over the “piecemeal” method. 


Grape Culture in the South 


BRALLIAR, FLoyp, Ph.D. (1922) 


An investigation carried on in a trial vineyard at Madison, Tenn., and else- 
where, to determine the possibility of profitable grape culture in the South, and 
the best varieties to plant. 
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The Interrelation of Some High Learning Processes 
Havent, B. F., Ph.D. (1921) 


An analysis of the interrelation of four tests in complex learning by the use of 
multiple and partial correlations and empirical regression lines; the relation of 
these four tests to the Stanford-Binet test; and the bearing of these tests upon 
Spearman’s two-factor theory. 


Relations of the Rate of Response to Intelligence 
HIGHSMITH, JAMES A., Ph.D. (1923) 


The purpose of this study is to investigate the relation of rate of response to 
general intelligence. Intelligence testing materials, of linguistic and non-linguis- 
tic types, which emphasize the speed factor. Separate measures of rate of re- 
sponse and of general intelligence are used. 


The Economic and Social Beginnings of Tennessee 
Hoxt, ALBERT C., Ph.D. (1923) 


An account, based on an investigation of original sources, of the geographic 
conditions, Indians, early population, military and economic life of the people, and 
the social life of the people of early Tennessee. 


A Tentative Standardization of a Hard Opposites Test 
Means, Marre HackL, Ph.D. (1919) 


An attempt to standardize a hard opposites test for measuring the mental abil- 
ity of college students. 


The Training of Teachers in Missouri 


PHILLIPS, CLAUDE A., Ph.D. (1920) 


The study shows that the state of Missouri has evolved and is now using prac- 
tically all the forms of teacher-training agencies and institutions known in the 
United States. The unsolved problem in the state ia to secure the services of 
trained teachers for the schools. The solution of this problem is of paramount 
importance to the teachers themselves, to the schools, and to the state. 
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EDITORIALS 


KEEPING ROOTS IN THE SOIL 


It should be plain that a teacher’s chief opportunity is to serve in 
his environment. The conscientious professor believes that his most 
obvious duty is to “draw the things as he sees them, for the God of 
things as they are.” Fine plans for certain communities do not fit 
others. A teacher, to flourish, should keep his roots deep in his own 
soil. 

The region in which he works should, therefore, guide a teacher in 
the selection of his training. Even though its interests be varied, he 
should make contacts with as many principles as there are important 
lines of community activity. Broad experience is the most valuable 
to him. The narrow specialist is probably less of a success in the 
teaching profession than in any other. 

Take the South, for example. There are four major interests of 
its people. First, the section is preponderantly agricultural. Second, 
industrial practices are decidedly general, and largely connected with 
agricultural mechanics. The extreme specialization of the Northern 
or Eastern worker with tools has not yet become a Southern charac- 
teristic. Third, the South has serious problems of personal and com- 
munity hygiene. Fourth, the South is more perturbed religiously 
than perhaps any other section, and the wisest interpreters are needed 
to bring peace to troubled souls. 

Thus a Southern teacher, no matter what his choice of fields, should 
have such contacts with agricultural education, industrial education, 
health education, and religious education as would give him full sym- 
pathy and understanding with these practical needs of the South. 
Southern schools are built upon this soil. If the teacher knows lit- 
tle, or cares little, about any one of these, his service will be partly 
a makeshift. 

There is a tendency in some Southern schools for training teachers 
to consider the elimination of courses directly serving these educa- 
tional needs of the South. The argument is that other kinds of schools 
do the work more completely. Men who seek agricultural knowledge 
should go to an agricultural college; for industrial experience, let 
them attend a trade school; the principles of sanitation are best taught 
in a medical college; for sympathetic understanding of religious in- 
struction, let men enter a theological seminary. 
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As the imagination pictures the teacher thus hopping from school 
to school, the utter impracticability of the scheme becomes apparent. 
There is probably no course in content material offered by the teach- 
ers college that is not given more thoroughly to specialists in their 
particular institutions. There is no thought that the teachers college 
should graduate preachers, doctors, mechanics, or professional agri- 
culturists—their one job is to train teachers of children. The needs 
of these millions of little ones, and the communities in which they live, 
are to be the first thought in any decision. The teacher must be 
trained to serve them. 

Whatever he needs for this service, the teachers college should sup- 
ply. It is unreasonable to demand that the teacher skip here and 
there for training. Furthermore, he is not likely to do it unless com- 
pelled, and whatever the one school he desires to attend fails to give 
him he does not get at all. 

There are at present certain definite and powerful movements in 
the South to restrict teachers colleges to purely methods courses. This 
was the sole stock in trade in the “institute” days; but since they burst 
the shells of their chrysalises, their new strength has been in the 
courses of substantial content they have offered in the enlargement of 
their curricula. Southern teacher-training institutions should vigor- 
ously resist the proposed limitations. They should hold fast to their 
content courses and strengthen them. The needs of Southern chil- 
dren and teachers should determine the content they offer. Let them 
keep their roots in the soil that nourishes them. 


“WISCONSIN” AND THE EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


A tempest in a teapot—no, rather more than merely a local im- 
broglio—has of late been agitating the University of Wisconsin. Its 
source is the refusal by the university to accept financial gifts from 
the great heavily endowed foundations which give funds to promote 
education. Certain professors, presumably those who could well use 
such financial assistance toward research or other undertakings, have 
arisen vigorously in protest. Friends of the university are more or 
less storm-shaken. 

This occurrence makes us pause to reflect how strait and narrow is 
the way of him who would assist established educational institutions. 
One may found anything—a college pledged never to teach evolution, 
or never to play football, or never to admit a clergyman within its 
walls; the founder has a comparatively easy task. But he who would 
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approach a strong existing college or university with proffers of 
coéperation must have wisdom and tact indeed if he would attach 
any strings whatever to the funds he hands forth. The foundations 
and, more conspicuously, private donors have not always had quite the 
nth degree of reserve, of tact, of respect for and understanding of 
the purposes and even prejudices of the men and institutions they have 
approached. Beneath the surface there is, in the academic world, 
undoubtedly some distrust of every one—even of the great, carefully 
organized foundations—who comes bringing gifts and, with them, 
though ever so slightly attached, also ideas. Perhaps this is just as 
it should be; education is a matter for experts; certainly it ought not 
to become subservient to the notions of millionaires or of agents or 
executors of millionaires. Yet a working codrdination of great wealth 
and education is so highly desirable as to be perhaps one of the most 
promising features of present-day American civilization. 
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THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELF 


Easy English Exercises. By ADA RIDDLESBARGER and EDNA PARKER COTNER. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1926. Pp. x +261. Price, $0.96. 


Grammar taught through illustrative sentences. 


A Primer of Graphics and Statistics for Teachers. By Harotp RucG (Teachers 
College). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. iv + 142. 
This is a simple treatment of the elementary statistical and graphical methods 
with which teachers employing standard tests should be acquainted. The discus- 
sions are put into terms of the simplest arithmetic and are so well illustrated as 


to be within the easy grasp of all elementary teachers and beginning students in 
mental and educational tests. J. P. 


American and British Literature Since 1890. By CaRL VAN DoREN and Mark 
Van Doren (Columbia University). New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 
xi +350. Price, $1.50. 

A keen, discriminating guide to what is significant in contemporary American, 

English, and Irish literature. Not cluttered up with unimportant details. 


True Sea Tales from American History. By James Otis. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co., 1925. Pp. x + 385. 
Thrilling tales from different wars which America has fought upon the sea. 
Much conversation, description, and glorification of bravery and grit. 


Tall Bearded Iris—A Flower of Song. By WatTeR Stacer. The Author, Ster- 
ling, Ill., 1922. Pp. 262. Price, $2. 

The author, arriving at the age of threescore and seventeen, stops work and 
writes a book. His passion, worthy of a Dante, centers on a lovely form, the 
fleur-de-lis. A firm warp of accurate science presents the structural characteris- 
tics of rhizome, foliage, stem, and flower; where, when, what, and how to plant; 
care, enemies, propagation, origin of varieties, use, and shipping methods. Woven 
as a woof is an inspiring Jaquard pattern of poems, songs, diagrams, and symbol- 
isms, taken from every age and every tongue. And when a thought needed a 
poet’s touch to give it beauty, and no master of words has been inspired to phrase 
it so, then the author sings his own sweet songs in praise of this queen of flowers. 
Yes, a queenly book! H. A. W. 


Representative Plays. 
1926. Pp. xvii + 439. 
Contains the old favorites—“Quality Street,” “The Admirable Crichton,” 

“What Every Woman Knows,” and “The Twelve-Pound Look”—as well as two 

of the more recent plays, “Dear Brutus” and “The Old Lady Shows Her Medals.” 

They are by Barrie. Nothing more needs to be said. B. R. 


By J. M. Barrie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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Folk Tales Retold. By MARGARET GORDON ARNOLD and FRANCES M. BEEM. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1926. Pp. 96. Price, $0.96. 


Twelve unhackneyed folk tales, attractively illustrated. For the early grades. 


Essentials of Solid Geometry. By Davin EvGENE SmiTH (Teachers College). 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1924. Pp. x +238. Price, $1.24. 


A modern, well-considered book, with an excellent educational background. 


Essentials of Algebra. By Davin EUGENE SMITH (Teachers College) and WIL- 


LIAM Davip REEvE (Teachers College). Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. viii + 
274. Price, $1.24. 


Able; modern; teachable. 


The Progress of Algebra. By Davip EUGENE SMITH (Teachers College). Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. v +86. Price, $0.72. 


A brief teacher’s book in algebra, by a past-master instructor of teachers of 
mathematics. It ably defends algebra against those who would eliminate it from 
the schools. 


Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. By RALPH S. NEwcoms (East Central 
State Teachers College, Ada, Okla.). Cambridge, Mass.; Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1926. Pp. xv +353. Price, $2. 


A valuable guidebook for teachers in the use of arithmetic as training in learn- 
ing and thinking. 


Singing Games and Drills. By CHESTER GEPPERT MarsH. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1925. Pp. ix +162. Price, $2. 


A book of content only—not one centered in the ideas of adaptation and leader- 
ship. The drills are formal and not “recreational,” as the author implies in her 
preface. A satisfactory book for the specialist in physical education, who is able 
by training and experience to arrange the material to meet the conditions of 
various programs. Why couldn’t the author do this? A. D. B. 


Our English. By JosEPH VILLIERS DENNEY, ELEANOR L. SKINNER, and Apa M. 
SKINNER. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Book I, pp. xviii + 298; 
Book II, pp. viii + 310; Book III, pp. viii + 437. 


A new language series for the grades, made by Columbus ree teachers. The 
books contain many attractive features. 


Geographic Principles. By Doucias C. Ripciey (Associate Professor of Geogra- 
phy in Education, Clark University). Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Price, $1.20. 


For teachers who see some value in the setting forth of geographic principles 
this small book will prove valuable and attractive. Most geographers, however, 
realizing that human responses are motivated by so many varying conditions, 
each of which may under different circumstances nullify previous reactions, are 
usually unwilling to commit themselves to definite statements. One of the attrac- 
tive features of the book is the excellence of the editor’s introduction. President 
Suzzallo’s tribute to the practical value of geography in the education of future 
citizens is worthy of consideration by every curriculum maker. 
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Health in Home and Neighborhood. By Maurice A. BIGELOW and JEAN Broap- 
HuRST (Teachers College, New York). Newark: Silver, Burdett. & Co., 1924. 
Pp. vi + 328. 

A companion volume to Health for Every Day by the same authors. The child, 
having learned how to take care of his own health, now studies his community 
from the same standpoint. Even a child can—and should—know why certain 
health rules are enforced. 


Gregg Shorthand Junior Manual. By JOHN Ropert Grecc. New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. xxi+ 168. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
Equipment supporting the effort now being widely promoted to place short- 
hand—as an exploratory and general culture course, not vocational only—into 
junior high schools. 


Mastering English. By FRANCES CLENDENING and MAUDE CLENDENING LOWER. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xii + 336. 
An elementary exercise book in good English for foreign-born students. Illus- 
trated. Sensibly arranged. Usable with groups varying in capacity and in 
background. Cc. S. P. 


A Manual of English. By Grorce B. Woops (American University) and 
CLARENCE STRATTON. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1926. Pp. 
xxv + 282. Price, $1. 

A handbook of correct English by the author of the same company’s College 

Handbook of Writing (1922) and a collaborator. Very full material. 


HANDBOOK OF SUGGESTIONS AND COURSE 
OF STUDY FOR SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 


By MOSSIE D. HOLMES 
Supervisor, and Special Class Teachers, in Collaboration 
Introduction by HENRIETTA V. RACE, Ph.D. 


Director, Bureau of Educational and Psychological Research, Youngstown Public 
Schools, Youngstown, Ohio 


This is an opportune book. It comes just as many of the states are passing laws and 
making appropriations for the education of handicapped children. 

The plan of procedure has been four years in the making, and is the work of teachers 
and supervisor in an unprejudiced attitude, studying the abilities of five hundred subnor- 
mal children, trying out a proposed course, revising, cutting, and adding to, as these 
children were able to accomplish the work, so that it is built on actual accomplishment 
of subnormal children. The plan is that of the project. 

The book contains provision for classification, daily programs, special reports to par- 
ents, plans for academic work suitable for subnormal children, methods of teaching, lists 
of suitable textbooks and supplementary books, lists of helpful books for teachers, stud- 
ies in projects, plans for health education, citizenship training, and INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS, such as basketry, raffia work, weaving, paper construction, carpentry, cooking, 
sewing, laundry work, etc., with detailed instructions for making many valuable articles. 
rule worked out practical lists of equipment, such as tools and working materials, 
are given. 


Price, $1.50 
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Self-Help Methods of Teaching English. By JULIA H. WoHLFARTH. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1926. Pp. viii + 294. 
A contribution to better teaching in the grades and junior high school. Mod- 
ern, concrete, suggestive, aimed at real teachers in real schools, not at ideals at 
present not realizable. A good textbook for reading circles and teachers colleges. 


Cc. S. P. 


Cases in Retail Salesmanship. By NATALIE KNEELAND (University of Pitts- 
burgh). Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 1924. Pp. xv + 189. 
A case-study textbook of salesmanship. Nine topics, elucidated through the 
analysis of over 2,000 retail-purchasing experiences and 150 retail-sales expe- 


riences. 


A Guide to the Study of Woodworking. By Paut V. WooLLey. Peoria: The 
Manual Arts Press, 1925. Pp. 61. Price, 90 cents. 


A convenient teacher’s reference for locating sources of information on wood- 


working topics. 


Nature Study for Boys and Girls. By JoHNn B. Craic. Kansas City: McIndoo 
4 Publishing Co., 1921. Prices: from 72 to 84 cents; manual, $1.40; outline, 40 


cents. 


Four volumes of about 175 pages each; for third to sixth grade, inclusive. A 
teacher’s manual of uniform size and binding. A very carefully adapted presen- 
tation of 105 separate topics, all familiar plants, animals, or other natural objects. 
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| An account of all the important 
| types of mental tests 


MENTAL TESTS 


History, Principles, and Applications 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN, Ph.D. 


This is the first volume to give an account of all the important types of 
mental tests, including the extension of the mental-test idea in new direc- 
tions, as tests special capacities and of non-intellectual or personality 
tests. It shows the uses and methods of such testing and affords a basis 
for the appreciation of both the value and the limitation of such tests. 
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